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XXI. 


THE appearance of a view of the Curtis House, 
Jamaica Plain, and the paper on the subject in the 
March number of the MonTHLY, has called into 
notice another candidate of a similar character for 
the honor of great longevity and of long family oc- 
cupation. It is the Fairbanks House, in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, which was built in 1636, three or 
four years before the erection of the Curtis House, 
at Jamaica Plain. It has been occupied by the 
Fairbanks family, in successive generations, ever 
since it was built until now ; and it is yet a substan- 
tial and comfortable dwelling-house. I am in- 
debted to Mr. Eben. N. Hewins, of Dedham, and 
the orfolk County Gazette for considerable in- 
formation concerning the house, the family and 
the locality. 

Dedham is a pleasant village situated on a plain 
bordering on the Charles River, about ten miles 
southwest from Boston and containing eight thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is the shire town of Norfolk 
It is connected with Boston by a branch 
of the Boston and Providence railway, and is a 
favorite place of residence for the business men of 
the New England metropolis. 

The settlement of Dedham was begun in 1635, 
when the General Court of Massachusetts, sitting 
at Newtown (now Cambridge), granted land on 
both sides of the Charles River for the purpose ; 
and the first recorded public meeting was held 
there at the middle of August, 1636, when the 
grantees, nineteen in number, bound themselves 
by a covenant, each ‘‘ to give information con- 
cerning every person who applied for admission, 
to submit to such fines as might be imposed for 
the violation of rules, and to obey all such by- 
laws and regulations as the inhabitants shall judge 
_ necessary for the management of their temporal 
affairs, for religion, and for loving society.’’ 

The first settlers at Dedham were principally 
from Watertown, a swarming New England hive 
not far off; the remainder were chiefly from Bos- 
ton. Among the latter was John Fairbanks, a 
native of Staffordshire, England, who came to the 
New England capital in 1633. He appears to 
have been a man of substance in temporal affairs, 
for when he built his mansion in Dedham, three 
years after his arrival, it far outshone in elegance 
and was much more spacious than those of his 


County. 
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neighbors. The dwellings of the first settlers 
there were doubtless built chiefly of logs, with 
thatched roofs. In 1664, when there were ninety 
houses there, only four of them were valued as 
high as one hundred dollars. The greater number 
were worth from fifteen to fifty dollars each. 

When the first rude village of Dedham was 
built there were very few carpenters and masons 
in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, and there 
was no saw-mill there. One was erected two or 
three years later at the falls of the Piscataqua, 
now in New Hampshire; but the town of Dedham 
did not possess one until 1664, when Joshua 
Fisher erected one on the Neponset River. The 
first flouring-mill there run by water was built in 
1640. Almost every family had brought with 
them small hand-mills with stones about two feet 
in diameter, for grinding their grain. 

The only boards that these first settlers used 
were sawed by hand with a cross-cut saw worked 
by two men. That the roofs were combustible is 
attested by an ordinance of the town, which re- 
quired the owner of every house to have a ladder 
continually fixed, extefding from the ground to 
the chimney, for use in case of fire. By a law, 
suggested by the danger to be apprehended from 
hostile Indians that were roving the forests, the 
settlers were required to build their houses near 
to each other, and for this purpose the land was 
divided into narrow lots extending from the up- 
lands across the meadows to the river. The ne- 
cessity for adhering to this law continued full fifty 
years. When the inhabitants felt that they could 
live in safety from the inroads of savages, on their 
farms, they built houses on them, and the town- 
ship was soon dotted with isolated dwellings. 

In the course of about seventy years, this rude 
village was abandoned, and the then stately Fair- 
banks House was the only one that remained and 
was occupied. When, in 1793, Dedham became 
the shire town, the parent village budded and 
blossomed in the presence of the Fairbanks House, 
then one hundred and fifty-seven years old. The 
first place for the public worship of Almighty 
God, in which the principal seat was assigned to 
the largest taxpayer, had been torn down over 
one hundred and twenty years before, and a larger 
one, with galleries in which the men were seated 
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on one side and the women on the other, with 
boys and girls in front, had been erected on its 
site. 

The Fairbanks House has always stood alone in 
its dignity. Its external appearance is well de- 
lineated in the engraving at the head of this 
paper, as it appears now, with a more modern 
addition. It is on the eastern slope of a hill, 
with the land falling off west and south of it 
into low meadow, and is surrounded by a number 
of venerable elms of noble stature. Its ancient 
high and steep roof, off which the heavy snow- 
falls might readily slide, is gray with moss, but its 
timbers are as strong as when John Fairbanks 
first set up the posts and laid the sleepers. The 
shingles that form the outer covering of the roof 
and the clapboards that cover its sides, all gray 
with age, are young compared to its huge timbers 
within, for they form a part of a series of suc- 
cessive coverings which have been pui on in the 
course of its life of two hundred and forty years. 
No paint has ever defaced the old dwelling. In 
simple truthfulness to nature it stands, in the 
modest and honest neutral tint with which the 
to the 


fingers of decay touch wood exposed 
storms, and showers, and sunshine, rebuking by 
its perfect harmony with the surrounding trees 
and shrubbery and grass the wretched taste that 
dapples our rural regions with discordant, staring, 
intrusive white houses, with the ever-present green 


window-blinds. If paint must be used for its pre- 
serving qualities, good taste demands that some 
subdued and harmonious color—gray, light-brown, 
or drab—should be employed, with no strong con- 
trasts of shade. The colors of the whole structure 
should so intermingle with surrounding tints and 
the blue above that they may seem to melt into 
perfect accord, like sweet melody. 

The Fairbanks House has quaint-looking win- 
dows with small panes of glass, the whole of them 
set low in the walls. The large portal swings into 
a narrow passage, from which one may enter the 
parlor or the kitchen by side doors. In that house 
the plasterer never plied his vocation... The par- 
titions are all made of boards, and the sides of the 
rooms are wainscoted. The great chimney-stack 
stands in the centre of the house, where there were 
once huge fireplaces for burning superabundant 
wood. On one side of the kitchen fireplace an 
oven has been built, and on the other side a flue 
for a stove-pipe. Into that oven the dwellers a 
hundred years ago used to put a pot of beans on a 





Sunday morning, when the family went to public 
worship, with the assurance, from long experience, 
that they would be baked to a nicety on their re- 
turn. In that kitchen may be seen a huge beam, 
extending from the chimney across the room, and 
from this smaller beams, like ribs from a back- 
bone, extend at right angles. 

The little parlor or sitting-room of the Fair- 
banks House is lighter than the kitchen, for the 
latter is dingy with the smoke of centuries of wood 
burning there. The parlor is furnished with quaint 
pieces. The ceiling, like that of the kitchen, is 
low. Much of the broad fireplace built at the be- 
ginning has been bricked up, and one of modern 
form and moderate size is now used. There may 
be seen ancient brass-mounted andirons, with 
shovels, tongs and bellows to match. In one cor- 
ner of the room is a chest in which old crockery 
is carefully treasured. Among the pieces are some 
blue and white china plates, and two cups that be- 
longed to John Fairbanks, the first owner of the 
house. There are newer sets of china that belonged 
to later generations, the newest of which is seventy 
years of age. 

This ancient dwelling stands near East street, in 
Dedham, and the addition made to it is seen on 
the right of the great tree in the picture. That 
addition is one hundred and fifty years old. The 
drawing of the building was made from East street, 
south of Railroad street. A writer in the .Vorfolk 
County Gazette, who visited the house three or four 
months ago, gives us some graphic sketches of the 
present occupants of the mansion and things that 
may be seenthere. The occupants are two maiden 
sisters, Miss Sarah and Nancy Fairbanks, aged 
respectively eighty-one and eighty-six years. They 
are lineal descendants of the first settler, John 
Fairbanks, and were born and have always lived 
in that house. One of them is feeble, the other is 
robust in mind and body. That visitor saw there, 
hanging upon hooks in the great beam in the 
kitchen, the family gun, an old-fashioned flint-lock 
musket, with a barrel nearly five feet in length, and, 
with the stock, it stands six feet three inches in 
height. The stock extends nearly to the muzzle. 
It was owned by the original settler, who be- 
queathed it to his son Joshua. It has descended 
in regular order from father to son. One of the 
present occupants heard her grandfather give it, in 
solemn trust, to her father, saying: ‘‘ Eben, never 
part with the long gun; keep it in the place where 
grandfather put it.’”’ There it has remained. 
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Upon those hooks it has probably rested two hun- 
dred and forty years. It is a cherished heir-loom 
in the family. 

Suspended from the same huge kitchen beam, 
the writer saw a sliding, ratchet-like iron support 
for an ancient oil lamp that may yet give light to 
the dwelling. Upon that support it may be raised 
or lowered at will. The lamp is of cast-iron, in 
form something like a plumber’s ladle, only the 
spout is longer, and instead of a dipper handle, it 
was supported by ears on each side by an adjusta- 
ble handle, like an old-fashidned pot or ‘‘ spider,”’ 
used in an open fire-place with a swinging crane. 
The wick to be lighted projected from the spout, 
and the remainder was immersed in oil. It is of a 
style resembling the lamps of the ancients. It is 
not in use now, but when the present occupants 
were young girls it was always lighted below that 
great beam. ‘‘ By its light above,’’ said one of 


the maiden sisters to the visitor, ‘‘I read all the 
Waverly novels.”’ 

Another curious relic suggestive of the customs 
of colonial times, the visitor saw there. It was 
He gives the 


the wooden frame of an ox-saddle. 
following description of it: ‘It is built rounded 
to fit the animal’s back, in the shape of a horse- 
shoe somewhat flattened out. Each end is raised 
by perpendicular boards, on one of which are the 
initials, ‘I. H.’—(John Humphrey). This ox- 
saddle had at one time been covered with leather, 
or raw hide more probably, but the worms got 
into it, and never ceased their possession until 
they had eaten it. No doubt some twenty gener- 
ations of worms were employed in this tough job; 
but they managed it at last, and time managed 
them, which makes that matter even.’’ 

The Fairbanks family who have occupied the 
old house at Dedham, seem to have been, gener- 
ally, a long-lived one. The first owner of the 
dwelling lived to an old age, and was succeeded 
by his son Joseph, his only child, who married 
and settled at the homestead. Joseph had a large 
family, and at his death, which occurred when he 
was an old man, he left the homestead to his 
oldest son, Ebenezer. The latter was the grand- 
father of the present occupants of the house, and 
built the addition a century and a half ago. The 
homestead came into the possession of his oldest 
son, Ebenezer, who married and had a family of 
eight children, of whom the present occupants of 
the house are the only survivors. Their sister 





Prudence was Ebenezer’s second child. She never 
married, and resided at the homestead from her 
birth until her death, when she was eighty-nine 
years of age. Two sisters, next younger than 
Prudence, married, one of them dying at the age 
of eighty-eight years, and the other at eighty-two. 

The surviving sisters cherish the ‘memory of 
Prudence with a love that amounts almost to ven- 
eration. They keep the room in which she died 
in the condition in which she left it. It is thus 
described by the writer above referred to: ‘* This 
is a corner room in the southwest end of the 
house. It is one of the most cheerful seen in that 
old building. The bed where Prudence slept; 
her rocking-chair, and hassock or foot-cushion ; 
her table, with books and pictures; her portrait 
well painted, hanging upon the wall and showing 
her as a fine-looking motherly old lady; the same 
carpet upon the room, but spread over with news- 
papers to keep the sunlight from fading it—all, 
everything is nearly as she left it, kept clean by 
the daily dustings of her surviving and younger 
sister—that sister which long ago she’ nursed as a 
baby, and who now repays the service and the 
early and life-long love by deeds of loving remem- 
brance.”’ 

The Fairbanks House has been a witness of 
many stirring scenes. When its builder settled 
there, the Indians were quite numerous in the 
neighborhood. Fair-dealing in the purchase of 
the lands from them left the barbarians no excuse 
for molesting their English neighbors. Stately 
trees were yet standing on the meadow-lands, 
giving them the appearance of grassy parks. 
Northeast of the house is Wigwam Pond, and 
beyond it was a dense morass known as Wigwam 
Swamp, in which fierce wolves kenneled. So 
plentiful were they that a bounty was offered for 
the lives of those beasts that preyed upon cattle 
and sheep. Near the Wigwam Pond was a camp- 
ing place for the Indians, who were always treated 
so kindly by the Fairbanks family that the latter 
were favorites with the savages. 

But time and circumstance wrought changes. 
Clouds obscured the firmament of peace which had 
long spread over the Massachusetts colony, after 
the covenant made with the good Massasoit, 
sachem of the Wampanoags. That covenant had 
been renewed by his son, Metacomet, better known 
in history as ‘‘King Philip,’”’ sachem and chief- 
monarch and warrior, who kept it inviolate a 
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dozen years. But when he perceived that the 
spreading settlements of the English were reducing 
his domains, acre by acre, mile by mile, breaking 
up his hunting-grounds, diminishing his fisheries, 
and threatening his nation with servitude or anni- 
hilation, his patriotism was aroused, and after a 
while he lent a willing ear to the hot-headed young 
warriors of his tribe, who gathered around him at 
Mount Hope, near the present town of Bristol, 
Rhode Island, and counselled a war of extermi- 
nation against the English. 

Signs of hostility among the Indians had dis- 
turbed the repose of the New Englanders some 
time before Philip entered upon the war-path. 
As early as September, 1673, the Select-men of 
Dedham received orders from the General Court 
of Massachusetts to put the town in a state of 
defence against the savages. The village being 
compactly built, might be easily fortified. The 
citizens helped the soldiers build a stockade and 
form a garrison. The soldiers were trained fre- 
quently ; the great gun was mounted, and a barrel 
of gunpowder and other ammunition were procured 
by the town authorities. A watchman was placed 
in the belfry of the new meeting-house, from 
which he could look all over the level plain 
stretching up and down the river. This vigilance, 
and the peculiar situation of the place, doubtless 
secured it from assault by Philip’s warriors. It 
was, it is supposed, reconnoitered by spies, and 
had it been unprepared, it would doubtless have 
shared the fate of Medfield, where, a few years 
ago, stood a house in form not unlike that of the 
Fairbanks dwelling at Dedham, and probably 
quite as old. 

The labors of Eliot the Apostle among the 
Indian tribes had borne much fruit. At the time 
we are considering there were four hundred 
‘‘ praying Indians,’’ as the converts were called, 
in the Massachusetts Bay colony: These were 
firmly attached to the white people. One of them, 
John Sassamon, who had been educated at Cam- 
bridge, was a sort of secretary to Philip, and when 
the latter yielded to his young warriors and con- 
sented to strike a blow for the extermination of 
the English, Sassamon, who possessed a portion 
of the secret, revealed to the authorities of Ply- 
mouth knowledge of their peril. The savages 
heard of this, and slew Sassamon as a traitor to his 
race. On slender testimony, three Wampanoags 
who were arrested, were convicted of his murder 





and hanged. At about the same time a white 
man was found in the woods near Dedham, shot 
through the body. An Indian was arrested on 
suspicion of being his murderer, and it is believed 
he was executed, though there appears to be no 
record of the event. These things excited the 
fierce indignation of the savages. Philip was 
persuaded to lift the hatchet. He sent the women 
and children of the Wampanoags to the Narra- 
gansets for protection, and kindled the flame of 
war. Messengers were sent to other tribes to 
arouse them to codperation; and with all the 
power of Indian eloquence, Philip exhorted his 
followers to curse the white men, and swear eter- 
nal hostility to the pale faces. He said in sub- 
stance : 
“ Away! away! I will not hear 
Of aught but death and vengeance now; 
By the eternal skies I swear 
My knee shall never learn to bow! 


I will not hear a word of peace, 
Nor clasp in friendly grasp a hand 
Link’d to that pale-browed stranger race 
That works the ruin of our land. 


And ’till your last white face shall kneel, 
And in his coward pangs expire, 

Sleep—but to dream of brand and steel; 
Wake—but to deal in blood and fire!” 

On the 4th of July, 1675, Philip and his fol- 
lowers struck the first blow, at Swansey, thirty-five 
miles southwest from Plymouth. It was a day of 
fasting and humiliation, for the people saw their 
peril in many signs around them. They were just 
returning from their places of public worship 
when the savages fell upon them in fury. Many 
were slain and large numbers were made prisoners. 
Others fled for shelter to surrounding settlements. 
A thrill of horror ran through the colony. The 
families of Dedham and the neighboring villages 
fled into Boston, and out of that town and from 
other places near went troops and citizens, and 
pushed on toward Mount Hope to crush the sav- 
age leader. Philip escaped with most of his 
warriors and took refuge with the Nipmucs in the 
interior of Massachusetts, who espoused his cause. 
With these and his own warriors, fifteen hundred 
strong, he pushed on towards the white settle- 
ments in the far off valley of the Connecticut. 
He called other tribes to make war by treachery, 
ambush, surprise and desolation. The savages 
hung like the scythe of death on the borders of 
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the English settlements for many months, and 
scourged the people with fear and slaughter over a 
wide extent of country. Almost in sight of Ded- 
ham might have been seen the blaze of burning 
villages, but that town was spared; and the dis- 
tressing war was ended in 1676—two hundred 
years ago—by the death of Philip, who was slain 
by a faithless Indian. Captain Benjamin Church 
cut off the head of the monarch with his sword, 
and it was borne in triumph into Plymouth ona 
pike. Philip’s body was quartered ; and his little 
son, who had been made a prisoner, was sold to 
be a bond slave in Bermuda. So perished the last 
of the Wampanoag princes, and so ended the 
power of the New England Indians. 

In this war the men of Dedham bore a con- 
spicuous part. One of Philip’s chief allies was 
Pomham, a Rhode Island sachem, whose seat was 
at Warwick. He was aman of great energy and 
much wisdom, and was almost as popular as Philip. 
He joined that prince when the war began, and he 
was the most dreaded of all the Indian warriors. 
He and his followers were attacked by some men 
of Dedham and Medford late in July (1676), and 
fifty of his men were made prisoners. Pomham 
refused to yield and be taken alive, and, raging like 
a wild beast, he wasslain. That was only eighteen 
days before Philip perished. The death of Pom- 
ham discouraged Philip, and this exploit of the 
men of Dedham did much toward ending the war, 
in the kindling of which the inhabitants of that 
town were participators. 

The people of Dedham (of whom, no doubt, 
John Fairbanks was an active one), dug the first 
canal in this country. It was made within ten 
years after Boston was settled, and was done in ac- 
cordance with the following proceedings of the 
authorities, recorded under the date of March 
2gth (old style), 1639: ‘‘ Ordered that a ditch 
shall be dug at common charge, through upper 
Charles Meadow into East Brook, that it may both 
be a partition fence in the same, and also may 
form a suitable course into a water- mill, that it shall 
be found fitting to set a mill upon in the opinion 
of a workman to be employed for that purpose.”’ 

Abraham Shaw had been encouraged to build a 
water-mill in the first year of the settlement of 
Dedham, and a committee was appointed to desig- 
nate the place. Shaw died soon afterward, and the 
committee suggested the formation of the new 
stream. The above order followed. The canal 





and stream, called Mother’s Brook, are a little 
more than three miles in length, and carry about 
one-third of the water of the Charles River into the 
Neponset River, with a descent, in that distance, of 
about sixty feet. After leaving the Charles, the 
water follows the canal for about a mile, where it 
pursues a natural course about two miles further, 
and enters the Neponset at Hyde Park. The canal 
is nearly straight, and is fifteen to eighteen feet in 
width. It affords no less than five mill-seats of 
great value. The water has been flowing through 
that canal and performing good service for two 
hundred and thirty-seven years. 

The citlzens of Dedham were ardent patriots, 
and took an actice part in the political movements 
during the few years that preceded the breaking 
out of the old war for independence. They took 
a decided stand against the Stamp Act in 1765, 
and when the obnoxious act was repealed in the 
early part of 1766, they evinced their gratitude 
toward William Pitt, the great champion of the 
Americans, by erecting, at what is now the north- 
west corner of the Court-house Square, a column 
in his honor, which was surmounted by a bust of 
the great orator and statesman. The column and 
the bust have disappeared; but the pedestal, a 
block of granite, yet stands there in its original 
place, on which are inscriptions upon two sides. 
On the north side is the following: 

“THE PILLAR OF LIBERTY, ERECTED BY THE SONS OF 
LIBERTY IN THIS VICINITY. 

*Laus Dro. Recit ET IMMUNITAT M _ AUTORIBUSQ, 
MAXIME PaTRONUS PITT QUI REMPUB VUNSUM EVULSIT 
FAUCIBUS ORCI.” 

On the west side: 

“THE PILLAR OF LIBERTY TO THE HONOR OF WILLIAM 
Pitt EsQ, AND OTHER PATRIOTS WHO SAVED AMERICA 
FROM IMPENDING SLAVERY, AND CONFIRMED OUR MOST 
LOYAL AFFECTION TO KING GEORGE THE III, BY PROCURING 
A REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT, 18% Marcu, 1766 

“ ERECTED HERE JULY 22, 1766, By Dr. NATHANIEL 
AMES, 2%, COLONEL EBENEZER BATTLE, MAJOR ABIJAH 
DRAPER, AND OTHER PATRIOTS FRIENDLY TO THE RIGHTS 
OF THE COLONIES AT THAT DAY. 

“ REPLACED BY THE CITIZENS, JULY 4, 1828.” 


It seems, from the wording of the last two 
paragraphs, that they were added in 1828 to the 
original inscription contained in the first para- 
graph, thereby perpetuating the names of leading 
citizens of Dedham who were instrumental in 
setting up this memorial. That pedestal yet stands 
where it was replaced in 1828. 

The men of Dedham were always public-spirited 
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and patriotic. In the wars-with the French and 
Indians, that town contributed its full share of 
men and money. A considerable number of them 
engaged in the expedition of the English against 
Havana, in 1762, none of whom returned, for 
disease slew more than the weapons of war, in 
that mad siege in summer. In the disputes with 
the British ministry and parliament, the people of 
Dedham were almost unanimously on the side of 
the republicans. In town-meeting assembled the 
citizens voted ‘that they heard, with infinite 
pleasure the determination of other colonies to 
prevent Tea from being used to enlarge the British 
revenue in the colonies; and as so many political 
evils are brought about by the unreasonable liking 
to tea, and it is also so baneful to the human con- 
stitution, that if any shall continue to use it, 
while the act creating a duty thereon is in force, 
we shall consider it as a flagrant proof of their 
hostility to the liberties of the country, and of 
their own stupidity.” 

The men of Dedham have their share in the 
struggle for Independence that followed. Its sons 
were found in the field at the beginning. On the 
memorable rgth of April, 1775, Elias Haven, of 
Dedham, gave his life to his country, while beat- 
ing back from Lexington and Concord its armed 
oppressors ; and in the fight his townsman, Isaac 
Everett, was wounded. The town gave to the 
State-service of the regular Continental Army full 





one hundred men. That town has also furnished 
distinguished men for the councils of the State 
and Nation ; among these the name of Fisher Ames 
appears conspicuous. He was born there in April, 
1758, and died there on the 4th of July, 1808. 
He was a son of Dr. Nathaniel Ames, mentioned 
in the inscription above recorded, and who, in- 
heriting from his father a taste for astronomy and 
the higher mathematics, employed his genius in 
the preparation of almanacs which he published 
from 1725 until his death in 1766. 

A living giant that was doubtless born years 
before Dedham was settled or the Fairbanks House 
was built, yet rears its lofty head in vigor and 
throws out its brawny arms, not far from that 
venerable and venerated mansion, with which it 
has held companionship for almost two centuries 
and a half. It is an immense Oak Tree, standing 
on East street, in Dedham, whose trunk is more 
than sixteen feet in circumference near the ground. 
It must have been a huge tree at the close of the 
last century, for, it is said, the sum of seventy 
dollars was offered for its timber to be used in the 
construction of the frigate Constitution, launched 
in 1797 and still afloat. It is cherished as an 
Anak of the primitive forest, and as the only living 
cotemporary of the town in its infancy and of the 
Fairbanks House, the oldest dwelling there, when 
it first raised its stately roof above the humble 
thatched cabins of the first village. 





THE COMMONWEALTH NOT A REPUBLIC. 


By J. HarRNED Morais, 


Havinc a strong predilection for looking be- 
neath the surface of written history, seeking to de- 
termine the undeclared motives of actors and the 
secret causes of their acts, I was induced, some years 
since, to commence the preparation of a treatise 
on ‘* Republics and Republicans of the Past,’’ in 
which I sought to analyze the declared and unde- 
clared motives and impulses of the individuals and 
confederacies of individuals who have from time 
to time placed themselves in antagonism to mon- 
archic oF imperial governments. Of course, Crom- 
well and his.associate Commonwealth-builders de- 
manded the most careful study, and I spent months 
in my efforts to comprehend fully the character, 





characteristics, impulses, purposes and achieve- 
ments of the great ‘‘ Lord Protector,’’ and of 
each of the individuals who appeared to give color, 
shade or tint to the marvellous Commonwealth— 
marvellous for its negative even more than for its po- 
sitive qualities. I had conceived of the Common- 
wealth as a very near approach to, if not intrinsic- 
ally and essentialty, a Republic. ‘*The Monarchy 
had ceased to exist: England was now a Repub- 
lic.’” Thus had written a learned and habitually 
exact English antiquary and historian, and like ex- 
pressions I found in works I had, in common with 
the literary world, received as authorities. Hence, 
at the commencement of my researches, my first 
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conception strengthened into a conviction, and it 
was not until I got down, well down beneath the sur- 
face in studying the individual constructors of the 
Commonwea!th, that this conviction was shaken 
and eventually cast aside. Step by step, I went, 
cautiously and thoughtfully, in my explorations, 
making discoveries in direct conflict with my pre- 
conception and conviction. I was extremely re- 
luctant to yield that conception and conviction, 
for in so yielding I was losing 
a strong chapter in my trea- 
However, the ultimate 
result of my analytical re- 
searches was an irrefragable 
conclusion that the Common- 
wealth was not a Republic— 
Cromwell was not a Republi- 
can, and the others who co- 
operated fully with him were 
simply his helpers in carrying 
out his plans and purposes, 
with no thought of organizing 
a Republic. Algernon Sidney 
and a few others there wére 
who might be called Republi- 


tise. 


cans, but these did not impress 
the slightest tinge of their 


ideal Republicanism upon 

the government built by 

Cromwell. Perhaps Siduey 

and the other possible Re- 

publicans failed to impress 

their ideas upon the new gov- 

ernment because they were 

but vague ideas, dreams of students of anti- 
quity, rather than the positive views of men of 
action. Cromwell was a cunning, crafty man 
of will and action, a born master of men, and no 
dreaming idealist, though mentally and by culture 
a giant, could successfully combat, or even modify, 
the self-seeking plans of such a chief. 

‘rhere have been but few thinkers or writers who 
have understood or accurately estimated Oliver 
Cromwell. Able men have thought and written 
of him as a pure fasriof, with all the noble traits and 
impulses that grand title implies; equally able men 
have thought and written of him as diametrically 
the opposite. The truth lies in a measure between 
these extreme, antagonistic judgments. There has 
never lived a man more enigmatical, even para- 
doxical, in his innate character and purposes and 








doings, and I know of not one whom it is so 
difficult to gauge and analyze and justly delineate. 
And just in the proportion in which we fail to 
understand and correctly to measure him, in pre- 
cisely the same proportion we fail to understand 
and correctly to measure the Commonwealth. He 
was more than merely the head and master of the 
Commonwealth. Cromwell was the Common- 
wealth—the Commonwealth was Cromwell. Were 
other proof wanting, this fact 
is at least indicated by the 
speedy death of the Com- 
monwealth following so im- 
mediately the death of the 
‘Lord Protector’ as to be 
fairly called coincident—the 
death of Oliver Cromwell 
was the death of the Com- 
monwealth. A one-man go- 
vernment, let it be called by 
whatever name it may, can- 
not be Republican—it is, 
under any name, simply and 
purely a despotism—with a 
king of the royal line, it has ° 
the glamor of the old jure 
divino theories and fallacies 
to cenceal, otherwise it has 
no cloak to shield, from the 
public eye, the deformities 
and enormities of despotism. 
The Commonwealth was a 
one-man government, with- 
out a king—it was a despot- 
ism, without a cloak or with so thin a cloak 
that it did not hide the one-man rule—the one 
man was a military genius, and the Common- 
wealth was thus a military despotism. Ido not 
ask or wish my readers to accept my assertions 
without evidence—I have thus far been more 
dogmatic than my wont, because I desired to 
secure the attention of my readers and insure 
their interested study of the evidences readily 
available to establish the true character of the 
Commonwealth. 

The people of England have (so long that we 
may say) ever been distinguished by a certain 
manly independence which refuses to submit to 
arbitrary one-man government, and this has often 
brought them into an attitude of conflict with 
their kings. The renowned ‘‘ Magna Charta,’’ 
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of which Englishmen have so long and so justly | well known by my readers, and it is only needful 
been proud, though not the first, is yet the earliest | that I should say that the people stood upon that 
conspicuous, evidence of this independence and | glorious charter, and demanded that it be main- 


love of liberty; true, the barons were the direct 
actors 10 compel- 
ling the king to 
grant the conces- 
sions embodied 
in the ‘‘ Magna 
Charta,’’ but the 
barons would 
have been power- 
less without the 
people to sustain | 
and support their 
demands. The 
‘Magna Charta’”’ 
once signed and 
potent, the kings, 
from the signer 
down, each in 
turn sought to subvert or at least evade its inesti- 
mable guarantees, and the people steadfastly main- 
tained and defended the great charter of their liber- 
ties. Thus there was an almost perpetual conflict 
between the monarchs and the people of England. 
I cannot detail these struggles, nor would it be 
germane to my present purpose 
to attempt it. Passing over the 
reigns cf the kings from John to 
James I., I need only recall to 
the minds of my readers how the 
contest between the latter and 
the people was waged with un- 
relenting vigor from the time of 
his accession until his death; 
then taken up by his son and 
successor, Charles I., and prose- 
cuted by him with augmented 
zeal, even fury, until the people 
were reduced to the dire alter- 
native of surrendering their loved 
liberties and accepting the king’s 


James I. 


tained and carried out in good 


faith ; the king, 





ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 


James I., defined 
his position very 
clearly in these 
strong words :— 
** Kings are just- 
ly called gods, 
for that they ex- 
= ercise a manner 
or resemblance 
of divine power 
upon earth; for 
if you will con- 
sider the attri- 
butes of God, 
you shall see how 
they agree in the 
person of a king. 
God hath power to create or destroy, to make or 
unmake, at his pleasure; to give life, or send 
death, to judge all, and to be judged nor ac- 
countable to none; to raise low things, and to 
make high things low, at his pleasure; and to 
God both soul and body are due. And the like 
power have kings: they make 
and unmake their subjects ; they 
have power of raising and cast- 
ing down, of life and death: 
judges over all their subjects, 
and in all causes, and yet ac- 
countable to God only. They 
have power to exalt low things, 
and abase high things, and 
make of their subjects like men 
of chess—a pawn to take a 
bishop or a knight, and to cry 
up or down any of their sub- 
jects as they do their money. 
And to the king is due both the 
affection of the soul and the 


CHARLES 


interpretation of his prerogatives or taking up | service of the body of his subjects.”’ Between 
arms in defence of their liberties against the royal | the ‘* Magna Charta’’ and such views of kingly 
encroachments. | rights and prerogatives there could be no accord. 

The better to understand the extent of the | Charles was not so outspoken in words, but was 
divergence between the kings and the people, it | more daring in action. Then Charles married 
may be well to digress from my subject proper to| a Roman Catholic, and himself was scarcely 
allude to the position of each in James’s reign: | less. Not content to wage a civil and political 
The broad, noble scope of the ‘‘ Magna Charta”’ is | warfare against his subjects, he sought likewise 
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to enslave them in their religious tenets and 
practices. The English Church, itself intoler- 
ant enough, was made by him tenfold worse. 
With Buckingham to carry out his political, and 
Laud to execute his religious, measures, the tyranny 
of Charles became absolutely unbearable by any 
but those willing to become abject slaves, and of 
these England is never prolific. His repeated 
efforts to coerce Parliament, his governing abso- 
lutely without a Parliament for nearly eleven years, 
his terrible measures, instigated and executed by 
Laud, against all non-conforming Protestants, the 
Independents or Pu- 
ritans especially— 
these are all record- 
ed in the history of 
the realm ; so is the 
supposed victory of 
the Parliament in 
forcing upon the 
king the famous 
‘* Petition of Right”’ 
—second in import- 
ance as a charter of 
liberty only to the 


‘*Magna Charta.”’ x 
But the royal tyrant 
submitted only in 
form ; hisdetermined 
will was never sub- 
dued or changed 
while he sat on the 


throne. The death 
of Buckingham at 
the hands of John 
Felton increased the tyranny of Charles; for 
Laud, the Primate, became also Premier. 
Laud’s infamy is sufficiently recognized by all 
honest critics to make it possible to class him as 
second to no human fiend in the world’s history. 
With such a supporter, Charles quickly filled the 
cup of his iniquities and hastened the hour of his 
doom. The brutal treatment of Prynne, Alexander 
Leighton, John Lilburne, and other popular favor- 
ites, and still more the harsh treatment of John 
Hampden, raised the popular blood to boiling 
heat, and all that was wanting was a leader to 
insure speedy and terrible retribution. In 1640, 
the well-known Short Parliament was called by 
Charles after eleven years of governing without a 
Parliament—it was almost immediately dissolved. 


But soon he found it necessary again to convene 
Parliament and this was the Long Parliament 
under which Charles fell and Cromwell arose. 
Need I recount how it all came to pass? Suffice 
it to say, the Parliament under the leadership of 
the great and noble Pym, by a series of enact- 
ments, formally stripped the King of his obnoxious 
prerogatives ; sent Laud to the Tower whence he 
only came forth to mount the scaffold four years 
later; and in other emphatic ways asserted the 
rights of the long down-trodden nation. Then 





OBELISK ON NASEBY FIELD, 
Erected to commemorate the final and complete triumph of Cromwell and 
disastrous defeat of Charles, 


came the Militia Bill, the ostensible cause of the 
Civil War, and then 
the Civil War itself. 
Then, after a series 
of reverses and vic- 
tories, under other 
leaders, came to the 
head of the Parlia- 
mentary Army the 

~ great Cromwell ; the 
complete overthrow 
of Charles and over- 

, whelming triumph of 

2 the Parliament spee- 

& dily ensued, leaving 

Charles a prisoner in 
ei the power of the 
Parliament. It was 
£4 the Parliamentary 
Army under Crom- 
well’s command 
which had achieved 
all this, and now, 
with Charles a pri- 
soner and the victorious army enthusiastically 
devoted to its chief, Cromwell readily became 
the head of the government. 

But let us pause and consider the man and his 
helpers in founding the Commonwealth: The 
founder of the Cromwell family was a Welsh gen- 
tleman named Williams, who married a sister of 
Thomas Cromwell, minister and vicar-general of 
Henry VIII.; the eldest son by this marriage was 
a special favorite and protegé of his grandfather, 
and actuated by gratitude or by policy laid aside 
his own patronymic and adopted that of his power- 
ful patron. He was raised to a baronetcy, and 
acquired the famous estate of Hinchinbrook, 

besides a vast amount of landed property else- 
| where. At the quiet close of Elizabeth’s reign 
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and of the eventful sixteenth century, still dwelt 
in the lordly mansion of Hinchinbrook, Sir Henry 
Cromwell, whose eldest son, Oliver, succeeded 
him in 1604 in the title and in the possession of 
the family homestead; here Sir Oliver lived in 
princely style for upwards of twenty years, num- 
bering among his guests on repeated occasions his 
King, James; but in 1627, we was obliged to part 
with Hinchinbrook, and thenceforwards lived in 
retirement until 1655, when he died at the age of 
ninety-three. Sir Henry’s second son, Robert, 
had a patrimony consisting of a house in the town 
of Huntingdon where he is said to have carried 
on a brew-house (but that he made a business 
of brewing has been questioned by reliable critics) 
and some fields in the adjacent country. Here 
Oliver, the subsequent ‘‘ Lord Protector,’’ was 
born, the fifth child and second son of Robert and 
Elizabeth—the mother has been shown by English 
writers to have been a blood-relation, eighth 
cousin, to Charles I.; she was descended from 
Andrew Steward, second son of Alexander, Lord 
High Steward of Scotland, and Andrew’s elder 
brother, James, was father of Walter, Lord High 
Steward, who married Margery, daughter of 
Robert Bruce, and was thus a progenitor of the 
royal Scottish line. This is interesting as showing 
that the great foe of the House was a blood con- 
nection thereof. 

Oliver received his first training (after what he 
doubtless had from his pious mother) from Dr. 
Thomas Beard, Master of Huntingdon Grammar 
School, who was of that more godly, pious sort of 
churchmen from which the Puritans later sprang ; 
and doubtless here Oliver imbibed the seeds of 
whatever Puritanic piety he afterwards possessed. 

Among the many curious traditions that are pre- 
served of Oliver’s babyhood is this: one day he 
had been carried by his nurse to Hinchinbrook, to 
see his grandfather; just at the house, a monkey 
succeeded in getting possession of the babe, and 
*« bore him to the leads on the top of the house.’’ 
More intelligent than common monkeys, possibly 
a Darwinian developement, this monkey appeared 
to understand that he had the destiny of England 
in his keeping, for, scampering about for a time, 
to the extreme terror of the grandfather and family, 
who had brought out multitudes of feather beds 
and other like things to save the child’s life, should 
he fall as they confidently expected, he at last 
quietly descended and gently laid the babe upon 





one of the beds. But the most marvellous of the 
marvels of Oliver’s childhood, was the dream he 
is said to have had ; ¢.e. ‘‘that he saw a gigantic 
figure which came and opened the curtains of his 
bed, and told him that he should be the greatest 
person in the Kingdom, but did not mention the 
word king.’’ Such isthe statement of Cromwell’s 
biographer, Rev. Mark Noble, who tells us that, 
‘*though Oliver was told of the folly as well as 
the wickedness of such an assertion, he persisted in 





ANDERSON’S PLACE, NEWCASTLE, 
Where Charles became Prisoner to Cromwell’s Army, 


it ; for which he was flogged by Dr. Beard, at the 
particular desire of his father ; notwithstanding 
which he would sometimes repeat it to his uncle 
Steward, who told him it was traitorous to relate 
it.’’ The same authority assures us that Cromwell 
‘often mentioned this vision when he was in the 
height of his glory.’’ 

On the 23d of April, 1616, Cromwell entered 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, where he 
studied but a little more than one year, when, 
upon the death of his father, he left the University. 
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THE TREATY-Houset (THE ONE TO THE RIGHT), UXBRIDGE, 


Where Charles’s Trial was Conducted. 


It is said he soon after this went to London, and 
some say he commenced law at Lincoln’s Inn, but 
his name cannot be found upon the registers of 
that or any other of the Inns of Court. If he 


studied law at all, which is doubtful, it was in the 


office of some attorney. The first that is certainly 
known of him after his leaving the University, is 
his marriage, August 22d, 1620, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Bourchier, an eminent mer- 
chant of London. The story of the years inter- 
vening between his father’s death and his own 
marriage, as told by royalist writers, is not credited 
by any but intense royalists, viz: (Anthony Wood, 
in ‘* Fasti’’) ‘‘ His father dying while he was at 
Cambridge, he was taken home and sent to Lin- 
coln’s Inn to study the common law; but making 
nothing of it, he was sent for home by his mother, 
became a debauchee, and a boisterous and rude 
fellow.’’ James Heath (known as ‘Carrion 
Heath’’) appears to have been the inventor of 
many slanders in his ‘* Life and Death of Oliver 
Cromwell, the late Usurper,’? and Dr. George 
Bate seems to have tried to outdo even Heath ; but 
we must recollect that these, and others like them, 
wrote during the heated, ultra royal period imme- 
diately following the Restoration, when nothing 
was too bad to say against the Cromwells and the 
Puritans. The best English critics have long re- 
jected the vile slanders of Heath, Bates and com- 


pany. Oliver Cromwell must have commanded | strides. 





the respect and confidence of 

those who knew him best in his 

early manhood ; otherwise he 
could scarcely have been se- 
lected to represent them in the 

Parliament as early as 1628. 

Besides, we find his name sasso- 

ciated in public town affairs 

of Huntingdon with those of 

Dr. Beard, Robert Bernard 

and others of unquestioned 

respectability and good repute. 

' That, at most, nothing more 

than boyish carelessness and 
4 indiscretions can have marked 
-- his course, I think is clearly 

established by his early promi- 

nence in public station, for 

he certainly had little educa- 

tion and no culture to com- 

mend him and to cover a ques- 
tionable character. This much is known or ad- 
mitted, that he had shown no aptness for the 
acquirement of learning, and this to my mind 
proves that the story of his vision of becoming 
‘‘the greatest person in England,”’ belongs not to 
his school-days, but was a simple fabrication of 
later time, growing out of, rather than leading 
to, his remarkable uprise. 

Without learning, culture or family prestige, he 
became a conspicuous Parliamentary debater and 
leader, very soon after his elevation to a seat 
therein, and as the quarrel between Charles and 
the people waxed hotter, Cromwell became more 
and more conspicuous as the fearless champion of 
popular rights. His success as a leader in Parlia- 
ment doubtless 
accelerated, if 
it did not cre- 
ate, the vault- 
ing ambition 
which grew to 
such dimen- 
sions that no- 
thing was be- 
yond its aim, 
and no impedi- 
ment could 
baulk or check 
its determined 
His 


JOHN i’yM. 
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professions of Puritanic piety contributed mate- 
rially to the success of his schemes and well- 
devised, well-concealed plans for self-advance- 
ment; there were no troublesome scruples as to 
means which might serve his purposes mingled 
with his faith—any means were holy and godly 
that could be brought into exercise towards 
securing the accomplishment of his great plans. 
In the Long Parliament there were greater and 
better men than Oliver Cromwell, and some of 
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CROMWELL’s Housk, CLERKENWELL, 
Where Charles’s Death-Warrant was Signed. 


these actually became contributors to his elevation | 
while others were borne down in the progress of | 
his triumph. Hampden, the popular idol, died, | 
as did the truly great man, the true-hearted pa- 
triot, John Pym. 

That Oliver Cromwell was one of the most 
wonderful men of the world’s history it would be 
folly to question and those who have essayed to 
question it have only brought contempt upon 
themselves. His success in the Parliament, his 
marvelous success in the field of war, his success 
as a ruler, and, perhaps beyond all these, his suc- | 
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Oliver Cromwell made of himself ‘* the greatest 
person in England’’—the absolute and undisputed 
despot of a liberty-loving people—the more than 
king of the most enlightened and the greatest 
nation of the day. The people did not elevate 
him—his own great genius and indomitable will 
compelled their apparent elevation of him. 

Then mark the construction of the Common- 
wealth, and its manipulation by Cromwell: At 
the first, Parliament seemingly rules; there is a 
great Council of 
State, compris- 
ing, among its 
forty mem bers, 
such_ illustrious 
names as White- 
lock, Bradshaw, 
Marten, St. John, 
Fairfax, Skippon, 
Sir Harry Vane, 
and others of great 
repute. Cromwell 
is not the Presi- 
dent or head of 
this Council, but 
merely a mem- 
ber; Bradshaw is 
the President and 
John Milton the 
Secretary of the 
Council. But soon 
the Council disap- 
pears from sight, 
and Cromwell 
stands alone as 
‘*the greatest per. 
son ;’’ he finds the Parliament an inconvenient ob- 
struction to his one-man sway and sweeps it out of 
his way. I shall not pause to speak of the special 
acts of this military despot—the fact that he 
displayed magnificent skill and judgment, wise 
moderation, and a fair, even large, measure of 
liberality in his reign, does not disprove, or in 
the least militate, the other fact that he was the 
despot of the Commonwealth. 

But one farther, and most conclusive, item of 
evidence that the Commonwealth was not a Re- 
public, and was not designed to be a Republic, 


cess in the management and use of far greater and is found in his attempt, in kingly style, to dispose 
better men than himself—all these attest Crom- | of the nation at his death as though it were his 
well’s wonderful skill and ability, and accord to | estate, by naming his son, Richard, his heir, as 
his successor in the ‘* Protectorate.”’ 


him an absolute and superlative genius. 
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By j. L 


CHESTER. 


Let ty-rantsshake their i - 
a, 


We'll fear them not, we'll trust in 
— 


WENDING his way along the streets of the Town | of the science of music still less. 
of Boston one hundred years since might be daily | 
seen a man in the prime of life, one whom fate | 
Beside | 
his lameness, one arm was withered and nearly | imperfect guide. 
His | 
iron-buckled shoes were shabby, his stockings much | 


and fortune seemed to have used hardly. 
useless, and one eye was forever darkened. 


darned, his torn breeches were fastened with cheap 


buckles, and those not mates, his coat had become | patriotic songs were unknown. 


one of many colors, his wig had lost its curl, and 
the cocked hat upon it had not been refreshed with 
a nap for many years. From his coat-pocket 
ever and anon he took a handful of snuff, with 
which he fed his nose from his clenched hand. 
This man was William Billings, born in Boston, 
October 7, 1747, the pioneer of American church 
music; for before his time there is no record of 
any musical composition by a native of this: 
country. He was, moreover, one of the most 
zealous patriots of the day, and the companion of 
Samuel Adams, Dr. Pierce, and other leading men 
of the time. Of humble parentage, his opportu- 
nities for even a common education were very 
limited, and his means of acquiring a knowledge 


God, New England’s God 
ii, 





Youne. 


BILLINGs. 


And slav-’ry clank her gall - ing chains, 


—=, 
een, 


for - ev er reigns. 


The only work 
on music to’ be found in the colonies at that day 
was Tansur’s ‘‘ Musical Grammar,’’ which he had 
probably never read; and if he had, it was a very 
It is related that his first tunes 
were written with chalk upon the walls of the 
bark-mill in Elliot street, when working at his 
trade asatanner. At the dawn of the Revolution 
Billings saw the 
effect his tunes had on the people when used in 
their meetings for worship, and, prémpted by his 
ardent love of freedom, he composed or procured 
words combining religion and patriotism, which 
he set to music. His tune Chester, to which 
he attached the words, 
“Let tvrants shake their iron rod 

And slavery clank her galling chains; 

We'll fear them not; we’ll trust in God 

New England’s God forever reigns. 

The foe comes on with haughty stride, 

Our troops advance with martial noise; 


Their veterans flee before our arms, 
And generals yield to beardless boys,” 


and others of a like character, contributed greatly 
to arouse a spirit of freedom in the people: They 
were sung at home, by the wayside, and on the 
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eve of battle; by the camp-fire of the New Eng- 
land soldier might be heard the strains of Bil- 
lings. While Boston was occupied by the British 
troops, and the American were stationed at Water- 
town, Billings composed and published his cele- 
brated anthem, ‘‘ The Lamentation over Boston.’’ 
The words were partly a paraphrase of the 137th 
Psalm, together with some of his own peculiar 
rhymes. 

‘* By the rivers of Watertown we sat down and 
wept, when we remembered thee, O Boston. As 
for our friends, Lord God of heaven, preserve 
them, defend them, deliver and restore them unto 
us again! For they that “held them in bondage 
required of them to be in arms against their 
brethren. Forbid it, Lord God, that those who 
have sucked Bostonian breasts should thirst for 
American blood! A voice was heard in Roxbury 
which echoed through the continent, weeping for 
Boston because of their danger. Is Boston my 
dear town, is it my native place? for since their 
calamity I do earnestly remember it still. If I 
forget thee, yea, if I do not remember thee, 

Then let my numbers cease to flow, 
Then be my muse unkind, 

Then let my tongue forget to move, 
And ever be confin’d; 

Let horrid jargon split the air, 

and rive my nerves asunder; 

Let hateful discord greet my ear, 
As terrible as thunder; 

Let harmony be banish’d hence, 
And consonance depart ; 


Let dissonance erect her throne 
And reign within my heart.” 


On the 5th of March, 1783, the anniversary of 
the Boston Massacre, after an oration by Dr. 
Thomas Welsh, and the other exercises of the day 
were concluded, a town-meeting was held at 
Faneuil Hall, of which James Otis was moderator. 
The Town Clerk proposed, and the meeting 
unanimously adopted, the following preamble and 
resolution : 

‘* WHEREAS, the annual celebration of the Bos- 
ton Massacre on the 5th March, 1770, by the in- 
stitution of a public oration, has been found to be 
of eminent advantage to the cause of virtue and 
patriotism among her citizens ; and whereas the 
immediate motives which induced the commemo- 
ration of that day do now no longer exist in their 
primitive force, while the benefits resulting to the 
institutions do, may, and dught to be forever pre- 
served by exchanging that anniversary for another, 
the foundation of which will last as long as time 
endures. It is therefore 





Resolved, That the celebration of the fifth of 
March from henceforth shall cease, and that in- 
stead thereof the anniversary of the 4th of July, 
1776 (a day ever memorable in the annals of this 
country for the declaration of our independence), 
shall be constantly celebrated by the delivery of a 
public oration in such place as the Town shall 
determine to be most convenient for the purpose, 
in which the oratcr shall consider the feelings, 
manners and principles which led to this great 
national event, as well as the important and happy 
effects, whether general or domestic, which already 
have and will forever continue to flow from this 
auspicious epoch.”’ 

In conformity with this resolution, on the 4th 
day of July, 1783, the inhabitants of the town of 
Boston assembled in the Brattle Square Church 
(Faneuil Hall not being large enough to contain 
them), where, after prayer by the pastor of the 
church, Rev. S. Cooper, and an oration by Dr. 
John Warren, the following anthem, composed 
for the occasion by William Billings, was sung: 

“The States, O Lord, with songs of praise, 
Shall in thy strength rejoice, 
And, blest, with thy salvation raise 
To heaven their cheerful voice. 
To the King they shall sing Hallelujah. 
Thy goodness and thy tender care 
Hath all our fears destroyed ; 
A covenant of peace thou mads’t with us, 
Confirmed it by thy word. 
And all the continent shall sing, 
Down with this earthly king, 
Nothing but God; 
And the continent shall sing, 
God is our rightful King. 
They shall sing to their King, Hallelujah! 
May his blessings descend, 
World without end, 
On every part of the Continent! 
May harmony and peace 
Begin and never cease, 
And may the strength increase on the continent, 
May America’s wilds be fill’d with his smiles, 
And may the natives bow to their Heavenly King, 
May Rome, France and Spain, 
And all the world proclaim 
The glory and the fame of our Heavenly King. 
May his reign be glorious, 
America victorious, 
And all the earth acknowledge 
God is the King. Amen.” 

Between 1770 and 1791, Billings published six 
tune-books, the music being almost entirely his 
own composition ; and on the 26th day of Sep- 
tember, 1800, closed his harmonious life in the 
City of Boston. His melodies and some of his 
tunes, in almost their original form, are still 
used, and will outlive thousands of more modern 
date. 
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THOR AND ODIN; OR, THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE NORSEMEN. 


By Witt1AmM HENRY THORNE. 


Back of and beneath all human mental or spir- | Odin, which simply proves that he is later recog- 


itual energy, clearness and victory, are the primal 
centuries of physical endeavor; struggling for life, 
for bread. The giants of hunger, of enmity, of 
frozen soil, of sickness, are to be perpetually sub- 
dued. Your Thor, ablest man of the able, is 
always in demand. The work of the sure foot, 
the keen eye, the strong arm, ever leading, though 
through the dark, by slow degrees, at last to a 
finer cerebro-nervous, brainal energy ; to dreams, 
to holy aspirations, conscience, sense of justice, 
laws, religions, temples made with hands and up 
to temples not made with hands, but with star- 
fire, with the breath, the thoughts, the deeds of 
herves crowned and rightly crowned as gods for 
all time. 

The myth is not some dream of the night. 
The soul of it is fact and verity. Indeed, it will 
be found that at the heart of all mythologies 
whatsoever, is some concrete truth of nature. The 
myth is the clearest possible expression at the 
hour, of the early opening human observation, 
the budding thought, the sacred aspiration of 
man. It is the tangible and supposed compre- 
hensive and comprehensible record man makes of 
his sight and understanding of the origin and 
ways of nature and her dealings with her chil- 
dren. 

With Greek and Roman mythologies the mod- 
ern world is pretty familiar, Even our lightest 
literature abounds with quotations therefrom. We 
know much of the myths of Egypt, India and 
China. Of the mythologies of the Norsemen, our 
forefathers, by whose blood and valor we live and 
move and have our best being to-day, we have 
until recently known but little. But now, happily, 
there are indications of a steady and reverent look- 
ing that way. Professor Anderson’s recent work 
on “‘ Norse Mythology,’’ though somewhat diffused 
in its thoughts and expressions, and all too severe 
on the Greek side of the question, and Carlyle’s 
fugitive papers on the early kings of Norway were 
a sort of fresh opening of the subject, and did 
much to create a new interest therein. 

As a matter of actual mythologic construction, 
Thor does not appear on the scene till long after 

Vox. VII.—17 


{ 





nized as a god. 

As I detect these things, the Norseman, in the 
childhood and savagery of his race found himself, 
as in fact each human child to-day to an alarming 
extent finds himself, even at its mother’s breast, 
but more painfully on leaving it, finds himself 
surrounded by well-nigh universal, hard yielding 
chaos, out of which, by here and there a lucid 
ray, various gods arise, followed by many chang- 
ing theories regarding them. We too, soon settle 
to some spot or evolved growth of nature, our 
Ygdrasil or tree of living to us, about which the 
serpents of temptation twine, but over which, 
thanks to the eternal sunlight, the angels hover 
and may be seen. Our fights too, are numerous ; 
the brave work and battle go on, and the workers 
and the sons of valor, ever move through multi- 
plied endeavor to their ‘‘ home-going,’’ the best 
of us reaching our ‘‘Gladheims,”’ halls of joy, 
and our ‘‘ Valhallas,’’ groves of the beautiful, 
dwelling-places of the heroes and the gods. It 
is one and the same march, the sons of men are 
all and always taking from the earliest primal 
mornings, ‘‘ Niflheim,’’ world of mist and shadow, 
through ‘* Musspellheim’’ or ‘‘ Mispelheim,’’ the 
paths of fire and ice, till we pass the ‘“ Mountain- 
gates’’ of truth, our silent hearts held fast in our 
brave hands. 

Our ‘‘ Christian’’ ways, the mere externals of our 
life, are so different, and even the best accounts 
we have in English of these Norsemen being some- 
what mixed, it is difficult to reach the real spirit 
and grasp the entire scope of the Northern life 
and mythology. 

Doubtless for many long, dreary centuries after 
the first actual Norsemen were evolved from ‘‘The 
Old World Simiadz’’ or other group of ‘* Anthro- 
pomorphous Monkeys,’’ they and their children’s 
children, through the long twilights and nights 
of those cold Northern regions, used to sit or 
recline, shivering, musing, moping, puzzling their 
narrow heads, and chattering in their monosyl- 
labic, gruff way, over the origin of things and the 
meanings of things; where the world came from, 
and how it came, where they themselves came 
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from, and how; and whither, to what end, was 
all things tending. The results of these centuries 
of musing, the early crude literature of the first 
voices of the ice mountains to their children, and 
some later voices were preserved for the later 
Norsemen and for us, for all men and all times, 
for there are immortal words and melodies in them, 
were preserved by the Skalds, wandering min- 
strels of Sweden, Norway, and Iceland; sung by 
them in a wild, patriotic, feeling, reverent sort of 
way for many generations; the wealthier, more 
industrious and successful of the early peoples, re- 
munerating them, and the waiting, listening crowds 
giving them their admiration. 

From the Skalds, and after how many centuries 
of their chanting and repeating them it is now 
impossible to tell, these earlier and later musings, 
thoughts, convictions, systematized ideas, were 
collected and have been handed down to us in 
what are called the Eddas, actually, ‘‘ great-grand- 
mothers,’’ the elder Edda being in poetry, the 
structural or poetic literary peculiarities of which 
it is not for us here to dwell upon, and the 
younger Edda in prose. Specuiations as to when 
and by whom these were collected, are not to our 
purpose and will not here be touched. 

These Eddas, and all the mythologies, word- 
legends, they contain, when well sifted and briefly 
put into our English speech of to-day are found 
to treat first, of nature in her supposed primai 
condition; second, of nature in the process of 
being made, evolved or shaped into a world, 
especially the Norseman’s Norway part of the 
world ; third, of the generation and evolution of 
man out of the world; fourth, of the combined 
ways of nature in her dealings with man and of 
man’s appreciations of nature and his responding 
action toward her, and the inevitable results flow- 
ing to man and his life therefrom; fifth, of the 
conduct, doings and exploits of men with each 
other, in a word, of the life of nature and man; 
sixth, and growing out of the fourth and fifth, of 
heroic deeds and darings of heroic men, personi- 
fied embodiments of nature’s noblest, clearest and 
strongest forces, leading to their deification, hence 
of the livings and darings of the gods; seventh, 
the good and evil, helpful and harmful princi- 
ples of life are recognized as in antagonism, and 
efforts at explanation and reconciliation attempted; 
eighth, of the outcome,the end of all this mingling 
life of nature, gods and men, the Norseman’s es- 





chatology or destruction of the world and men ; 
ninth, of the resurrection of nature and man, the 
new heavens and new earth and new human beings 
and human life that were to arise from the new 
mist of the burning ice mountains and from the 
burnt ashes of Odin and of Thor. 

Out of the heart of nature did all this musing 
spring; it marches firm, strong, and giant-like 
through the generations, looking beautiful as the 
birth of morning, and here and there giving forth 
snatches of melodious harmony, as of the music of 
the spheres. 

To the early Norsemen, in those long musings 
and chattings, naturally enough primal nature pre- 
sented itself moving under somewhat similar con- 
ditions and arrangements to those actually taking 
place day by day under his own home obser- 
vations, verifying again the old proverb, that, 
look when or where we will, we see only what 
is in our own eyes or immediately passing under 
our eyes. To him in those first wakings and 
cogitatings, primal nature was a bottomless, lim- 
itless, seething chaos of mist; such as, in fact, 
he must often have seen in the dawning of the 
day, when the sun-rays played upon the §ice- 
clad mountains; a universe of mist (‘‘ Niflheim’’), 
through which flows an absorbing fountain (hwer- 
gelmer), or, as some have it, ‘‘ Bergelmer,’’ a sort 
of dim centre of the mist, and perhaps later per- 
sonified as the only ice giant who survived the early 
struggles and slaughters, drownings of the giants 
and the gods. Thus from the elder Edda, and 
apparently embodying both ideas, 

Winters past counting, 
Ere earth was yet made, 
Was born Bergelmer: 
Full well I remember 


How this crafty giant 
Was stowed safe in his skiff.! 


From this heart or fountain of the mist flow 
numerous liquid streams, which after flowing their 
destined time and way, harden and freeze to ice; 
thus flowing and freezing, the ice mountains are 
formed. 

Besides the nebulous region of cold mist thus 
forming the mountains there is a nebulous region 
of fire (** Mispelheim’’), the warm rays of which 
falling upon the ice-filled region melt the ice, the 
drops from which become living by the power of 
the Unknown, and from these melted drops sprang 


1 Anderson’s “ Norse Mythology,” page 175. 
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Ymir, the Ice Giant, first tangible result of the | and (Andur) Matter and Jérd, the Earth (Dellin- 


conflict of the forces thus far. 

From Ymir’s left side in due time and miracu- 
lous way grew a little man and woman—a pair of 
ice dwarfs; from his legs, in like manner, was 
begotten a son; from these sprang a race of ice 
giants, dim, earliest mythic children of the cold 
Northern nights and days. From the same primal 
combinations of ice and heat, central forces of 
the mist and fire, grew the first animal, the cow 
Audumbla, from whose duds ran four perpetual 
streams of milk; for your ice giants, as all earlier 
or later children, must be fed. The cow Au- 
dumbla for subsistence licked the salt stones of the 
ice, and actually lived thereby, it would seem. 
One day, in the evening of the day, human hair 
was found growing out of one of these stones, and 
on the third day said stone had grown into an 
entire man—Bure they called him. Iq ways un- 
known Bure got a son, Bor, who marries Belsta, 
daughter of the giant Mountain-Gate, and by 
her begets Odin, Wile and Ve, the early gods of 
the Norsemen. From Ymir, in ways referred to, 
proceed the ice giants. From Bor and his wife 
Belsta, daughter of the ice giant mentioned, pro- 
ceed the race of Norse rulers and gods. 

The children of Bor, as a rule, are good ; the 
children of Ymir are bad. On all sorts of pre- 
tences, real and imagined, the royal, say aristo- 
cratic, children of Bor, representatives of capital 
and culture, are at war with the ice giants and 
their children, representatives, say of labor; and 
so in those long, dreary winter centuries, amid 
the flux and conflux of nature’s chaotic forces of 
ice and fire, the first dim children of the North 
wage perpetual conflict. . Many heroes are slain ; 
but the catastrophe is that Ymir, the ice giant, 
father of the race of giants, is slain and drowned. 
From his drowned life, however, chaotic nature 
seems to imbibe vitality, and begins to shape itself 
into a world. From Ymir’s blood flow the rivers 
and seas; from his flesh, the earth ; from his hair, 
the grass ; from his bones, the rocks ; and from his 
teeth, the stones. From his skull the heavens 
were made; and his brains, flung into the air, 
formed the clouds. Austre, Westre, Sudre, Nordre 
were the four cardinal points of heaven, at which 
points were placed dwarfs, who from sparks that 
flew from Mispelheim, formed the countless stars. 
From the giant Darkness (Niorwi), Narfi, proceeds 
a daughter (Nott), Night, who is thrice married, 
and from whom springs (Nagelfari) Air, Ether, 





gar), Twilight, and (Dagur) Day. The Alfadur 
now presents Nott and Dagur each a horse: Night 
rides first on her horse (Hrimfaxi) Blackmane, the 
foam of whose mouth each morning covers the 
earth with dew. And the horse (Dagur) Skin- 
faxi, Shiningmane each day, illumines the earth 
and air with his mane. From Mundilfari, mover 
of the axis, proceeds two beautiful children (Sool 
and Maan) the Sun and Moon. 

Thus out of these mythic deities and giants, 
theinselves the centralized dimly-personified forces 
of the Norseman’s actual home-land, we have a 
theory of the origin of the earth and the heavens 
such as they are to-day. Henceforth, it is the com- 
bined life of the Norsemen with each other, and 
with the universe thus formed about them that 
will interest us. Ymir, the first of the giants, be- 
ing dead, Odin, the first-born and largest of the 
royal race of divine heroes, grows larger and 
larger to the Norseman’s eyes. Like the children 
of all corners of the world, the Norsemen, after 
how many centuries of musing we cannot tell, but, 
even with the beginning of these Skalds and long 
before the Eddas were formed, had their dim ideas 
of a nameless unknown, great spirit, the incom- 
prehensible evolver and giver and keeper of all ; 
but into that or Him they scarcely dared to look. 
Enough that the unutterable eternal life was 
always there and always here. They could not 
fathom it, and would not try. Odin, the first of 
the heroic divine sons of Bor, became more and 
more to these Norsemen a veritable personal deity. 
He grows to be the all-father, the type of pater- 
nal energy, wisdom and care. Of his birth and the 
attitude of the Norse-mind towards Him and still 
towards the Greatest One, the following lines from 
the elder Edda are lucid and brief: 


Then one is born 
Greater than all; 

He becomes strong 
With the strength of earth; 
The mightiest king 

Men call him, 

Fast knit in peace 

With all powers 

Then comes another 

Yet more mighty; 

But him dare I not 
Venture to name. 

Few further my book 
Than to where Odin 

To meet the wolf goes.! 


Odin has various names, numerous wives, daugh- 


1 Anderson’s “ Norse Mythology,” pages 24, 25. 
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ters of the ice giants, wild beautiful children of 
nature’s forces, from whom, and from which 
unions spring hosts of children, many of whom, 
like Odin’s brothers, were gods in their way, 
representing various elements and forces and 
objects in nature and caring for certain special 
interests among men. But Odin is the one ab- 
sorbing deity until Thor is born and recognized. 
Odin makes frequent journies over the earth among 
his children and all the sons of men; teaches 
them, explains the ways of nature and life to them, 
advises, helps and controls them and their in- 
terests, all minor deities working under him as it 
were. Every attitude of him and every part of 
him is typical of some natural object and related 
in some way to the welfare of men. In appear- 
ance Odin is a massive one-eyed old man, with 
flowing hair and full beard, wearing a band and 
sometimes a broad-brimmed hat about his head, 
and dressed in a flowing robe, holding a spear in 
his hand—not unlike the best pictures we have 
seen of the old Hebrew Moses. 

From Odin, as Alfadur, or Walfader, .parental 
energy of heroes, and his wife Frigga, a sort of 
concentrated, personified, deep feminine, wisdom 
of nature, priestess or queen, knowing all and 
largely controlling the hidden secrets and deep 
destinies of mortals, Thor, god of thunder, type 
of nature’s utmost energy, god of strength and 
physical powers, subduer of all proud giants, a 
vital, much controlling and shaping figure hence- 
forth in all Norse-mythology, is duly born. 

The £ddas teem with descriptions of the mar- 
velous exploits of Thor and Odin and well-nigh 
countless other minor deities and heroes. But 
Longfellow’s verses on Thor, in ‘Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,”’ are the most vivid and lucid we 
have seen. They are a part of our own literature 
and need not to be quoted here. Whenever force 
was needed to smite a mountain or a demon Thor 
was always in demand, always ready, and with his 
hammer Miolner dealt the efficient blow. 

Early, how early in his musings cannot now be 
known, but very early the Norseman recognized 
the hurtful, harmful powers of evil, and in due 
time personified the coarser and finer forms of it 
in a devil, whom he named Loke, originally 
connected by blood it would seem with Odin 
(beautiful here is the sight of the one primal 
origin of all nature), but long since plying his 
nefarious energies of disease, of sensuality, of 





crime, to the constant injury of mortals. He 
grows worse and worse, but does not forget his 
high origin and in a festive moment speaks thus 
in the elder Edda: 

Do thou mind, Odin, 

That we in time’s morning 

Mixed blood together! 

Then thou pretendedst 

That thou never would’st ask a drink 

Unless it was offered to both of us.!. 

Loke represents earth’s failures, vices and crimes. 
By Angerbode—literally anguish bodin—a giant- 
ess of Jotunheim, he has three evil children— 
Ferner, the Fenris-wolf, the Midgard Serpent, 
and Hel; the combining powers of evil, and in 
Hel’s bosom particularly, the abode of the dam- 
ned. But the great beauty of the system is in 
the life-myth, Ygdrasil. 

The united, living, passing energy of nature, 
human life and the gods; in a word, -life, 
with all the deepest and utmost meanings that can 
be crowded into that word, was expressed by the 
Norsemen under the figure of the ash tree or ash 
forest—Ygdrasil, tree of the world, of the universe ; 
standing over the fountains, the wells of time ; its 
branches extending over the world, its topmost 
boughs reaching above the heavens, penetrating 
the immensities and eternities. It had three roots, 
one among the gods, another among the giants, 
and a third under Hela. Near the middle root is 
the fountain of wisdom—the fountain of Mimers. 
Near the heavenly root is the sacred fountain by 
which the gods hold their council and make known 
their will. From these fountains rise three beauti- 
ful maids, the Nornas, named Urd (the Past) ; Va- 
rande (the Present); and Skaid (the Future), who 
largely determine the fate of mortals and aid or 
punish them by their ministers ; stern priestesses 
of fate, springing immortal as it were from the 
bosom of nature, wise beyond measure, with such 
wisdom as even the gods would seek tolearn. On 
the top of the ash sits the eagle, watching, looking 
far around; a squirrel, Rotatoskr, runs up and 
down the tree ; four stags, Dain, Dynair, Dnalin, 
and Dyrathor, all nibbling powers, eating into the 
life of things, wander and eat through its branches, 
while a serpent gnaws its root below. The tree 
would rot and die, but the Nornas water it from 
the sacred fountains, and it withers not. It drops 
perpetually a sweet dew—the food of bees, Above 


1 Anderson’s “ Norse Mythology,” page 372. 
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the fountains are heard Heimdal’s song of the fates 
of the tree of the world; the voices of the past, 
present and the future in the council of the gods. 
Ever amid this tree of existence, the countless 
struggles of nature and life are going on. The 
Nornas conducting the brave to Asgard, fortress 
of heaven, and to Valhalla, home of the gods, and 
to Gladhim, the halls of joy; while the sick, 
the diseased, the base, the vile, descended to Hela, 
the bosom of Niflheim, the ice-prisons of despair. 

Of the theory of mercy or of getting an essen- 
tially but pardoned bad man into comfortable, 
luxuriant quarters in the next world, the Norseman 
seems to have had little or no idea. The strong 
and good went to Gladheim, and the weak and bad 
went to Hela, or despair. 

He puzzled his poor head over the question of 
immortality, and like the rest of us to little advan- 
tage, except for the discipline it brings; but the 
Norsemen had a hopeful belief in immortality, it 
would seem. They devoted many of their treas- 
ures to their dead, and in general were reverent 
of them and loyal to them. How to get the 
unfortunate out of Hel was a question which vexed 





there never seems to have been any lucid and sat- 
isfactory solution of that question to the Norse- 
man’s mind; or to any other man’s mind, for that 
matter. 

But the twilight of the gods is near. Clearly 
did it appear to those Norsemen that the images 
they had formed of tle powers of nature, were 
and would in the long run prove themselves less 
powerful than nature herself, and so it happened 
that the same forces which had developed the 
world and nourished men and protected them, 
would in time, when weary of the battles and vic- 
tories and sins, rise in their native might and 
overthrow the gods ; and out of the relics and ashes 
of the past, form new men and new homes of 
eternal light and peace. The Fenris-wolf, literally 
power of the fire, should devour Odin and Thor 
and crush all lesser deities, indeed burn the world 
and all therein. But a new sun will then illu- 
mine the earth, and Lift and Liftrasor—a human 
pair, saved from the destruction and nourished on 
morning dew—will renew the human race. Widar 
(the Conqueror), and Wale (the Powerful), will 


| live in the new dwellings of the gods and nurture 
them as it has vexed many persons since, and | 


the new generations as they arise. 





HENRY WISNER AND HIS POWDER-MILL. 


By Joun H. Tasu. 


In the MonTHLy for August there appears a 
short Nore, on page 139, referring to a ‘‘ Neglec- 
ted Patriot—Henry Wisner.’’ The writer inti- 
mates that Mr. Wisner did not embark in his 
patriotic enterprise until July, 1776, whereas the 
following letter from Mr. W. himself to B. Towne, 
the printer, of Philadelphia, abundantly shows 
that more than six months anterior to that time he 
was at work ; the letter may be found in ‘‘ Force’s 
Archives,’’ fourth series, Vol. IV., folio 370: 

‘* PHILADELPHIA, December 21, 1775. 

Having for many months been sensibly affected 
with the great disadvantage the Colonies labor un- 
der for want of ammunition, I thought it my duty 
to apply myself to the attainment of those neces- 
sary arts of making saltpetre and gunpowder, and 
having far exceeded my expectations in both manu- 





factures, I think myself still further obliged to 
communicate the so much needed knowledge to 


my country at large. My first trial was on salt- 
petre, two pounds of which my son has extracted 
from about six bushels of stable dirt, perfectly fit 
for making gunpowder. This was done by the 
method of Dr. Young and Mr. Rubsaman, lately 
published by the former, for which, and many 
other useful informations, I take this opportunity 
to return those gentlemen my publick thanks. 

I have lately erected a powder-mill in the south 
end of Ulster Co., in the Colony of New York, at 
which I have made as good powder as I ever have 
seen, and will bear the inspection of good judges, 
in the following manner: Gunpowder is composed 
of nothing more than the four simple articles, salt- 
petre, brimstone, charcoal, and water. The three 
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first of which are to be made as fine as possible, so 
as to be sifted through a gauze sieve, or fine bolt, 
as fine as for common flour. But it being difficult 
to make the saltpetre all fine, those parts that will 
not be easily got through the seive, must be dis- 
solved in soft warm water, then let the sulphur, 
saltpetre, and charcoal, be each separately mingled. 
Take of the saltpetre an hundred weight, of the 
sulphur fifteen pounds, and charcoal eighteen 
pounds, and in that proportion for any greater or 
sinaller quantity. This being done, mix them all 
well together in some large vessel, such as a pot- 
ash or any other kettle, and when well mixed, 
moisten the whole with the aforesaid nitrous water 
till it is as moist as dough for making bread. 
Then put an equal quantity in each mortar, and 
pound it well for at least twenty hours, and if the 
mill runs slowly, let it run twenty-four hours ; and 
as the paste, by pounding, will naturally grow dry, 
it must be kept moist by putting in a little of said 
water, and when pounded :sufficiently, take it out 
of the mortar, and put it in some tub or any other 
proper vessel. 

As to the graining it must be done in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. : have a box made about five 
feet square, the sides eighteen inches deep, the 
bottom tight and top entirely open, fix across the 
box two rods or laths near the middle, about four 
inches below the top and about ten inches apart, 
then have six sieves made of wooden splits in the 
same manner as a wheat-riddle, but much finer, 
the coarsest should be about as fine as a cockle 
sieve or a little finer, and so each sieve to increase 
in fineness till the last is as fine as possible; I 
believe it were best to make the two coarsest of 
wire. Then take about a quart of the paste, put 
it into the coarsest sieve, set the two sieves on the 
two rods that are fixed across the box, then work 
the sieve with a circular motion, which will press 
the paste through the sieve in large and unshapely 
grains, and when a considerable quantity is passed 
through, then sift it over again in the next coarsest 
sieve, and so till the grains are fine enough; the 
Jast sieve must be so fine that whatever passes 
through it will be too fine for powder, and is to 
be worked over the next batch. As the paste will 
naturally roll together in large round balls when 
worked in the sieve, a board must be made near 
as large in circumference as a common pewter 
plate, and about one inch thick on the centre de- 
clining to the edge, of some hard wood turned in 





a lathe and made as smooth as possible. This 
board must be put into the sieve among the paste, 
which breaks the lumps in pieces and forces the 
paste through the sieve. 

When the powder is well grained in the manner 
directed, it’ must b. rolled in a barrel, the inside 
of which is to be made as smooth as conveniently 
may be, with a small door cut in one side capable 
of being shut tighi, and the barrel to be fixed so 
as to be turned by the shaft of the mill. 

Put in a few pounds at a time, and let it be 
rolled as above, which will make the powder 
smooth; then sift it in the finest sieve, till the 
fine parts that work off in the barrel pass through 
the sieve, which is to be returned again into the 
mortars. The powder must be put in flat trays or 
dishes, and set by to dry either in a small room 
kept warm with a large stove, or, if the weather 
be dry, in the shining of the sun. 

I, therefore, most heartily recommend to the 
good people of this Continent to enter into these 
necessary businesses with spirit, being well assured 
that a greater quantity may, with ease, be made 
than will be needed for our consumption, even ad- 
mitting the times to be worse than the threats of 
the British Administration would lead us to expect. 

Any person inclining to build a powder-mill will 
be shown a plan, with directions for the construc- 
tion of all its parts and utensils, by applying to 
their very humble servant 

HENRY WISNER.”’ 

In ‘*Force’s Archives,’’ fifth series, Vol. II., 
folio 293, I find the following certificate, which 
shows that Mr. Wisner, associated with a Mr. Phil- 
lips, ‘‘had erected a powder-mill’’ which was 
‘*complete at work’’ in May of 1776: 

“¢In Committee, WALLKILL, Ulster County, 

September 11, 1776. 

This is to certify that Messrs. Henry Wisner, 
Jun., and Morris Phillips have made sufficient 
proof to this Committee that they had erected a 
powder-mill in this precinct, and had her complete 
at work by the 20th of May last, and also, that 
sufficient proof has been made as aforesaid that 
there was manufactured at said mill, 1,459 pounds 
of merchantable gunpowder in seven days succes- 
sively. : 

By order of the Committee: 

WitiiaM WILLKIN, Chairman. 
To the Honorable the Representatives of the State 
of New York.”’ 
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HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES OF THE PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 


By Henry M. VALLETTE, 
Chief Clerk in ti? Department of Steam Engineering in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
aud 


THE TENTH PAPER. 


On the 17th of July, 1869, was launched the | ordered to relieve Commodore Emmons; at the 
screw-propeller Astoria, 12 guys; in the following | time of the latter’s detachment from duty the list 
month her name was changed to Omaha. She is | of officers attached to the Yard was as follows: 
considered a very efficient vessel and is now em- | Commodore George F. Emmons, Commandant ; 
ployed on the South Pacific Station. Captain, Pierce Crosby ; Captain E. R. Colhoun, 

In 1870, Commodore George F. Emmons was | ordnance duty; Commander, Henry A. Adams; 
ordered to relieve Commodore Marchand, and at | Commander Austin Pendergrast, navigation duty ; 
the time of the latter’s detachment, the following | Commander Richard L. Law, and Lieutenant- 
is the list of officers on duty: Commander F. V. McNair, equipment duty; 

Commodore J. B. Marchand, Commandant; | Lieutenant, R. Mason Lisle; Masters Richard 
Captain, Alexander Murray ; Captain, Thomas G. | Rush and T. M. Etting, ordnance duty; Mates, 
Corbin and Commander Austin Pendergrast, | Charles H. Thorne and S. T. C. Smith; Surgeon, 
ordnance duty; Commander H. A. Adams, | James McCtelland; Passed Assistant Surgeon, 
Commander Bancroft Gherardi, navigation duty; | John B. Ackley; Paymasters James Fulton and 
Lieutenant-Commanders George B. White and | R. H. Clark, inspector of provisions and clothing ; 
Henry Glass, equipment duty ; Lieutenant, H. C. | Assistant Paymasters, L. D. Hurd, S. R. Colhoun 
Nields ; Surgeon, James McClelland ; Passed As- | and J. F. Addicks; Chaplain, E. C. Bittenger ; 
sistant Surgeon, Joseph Hugg; Paymaster, James | Chief Engineers, B. F. Garvin and Andrew Law- 
Fulton; Paymaster John B. Rittenhouse, inspector | ton ;* First Assistant Engineers, Alfred Adamson 
of provisions and clothing; Assistant Paymaster, | and Henry Snyder; Second Assistant Engineers, 
S. R. Colhoun; Chaplain, Robert Given; Chief | James M. Clark, William G. McEwan, F. C. 
Engineer B. F. Garvin, machinery afloat; Chief | Burchard and Julius A. Kaiser; Naval Constructor, 
Engineer, Andrew Lawton; First Assistant En- | Melvin Simmons; Assistant Naval Constructor, 
gineer, Alfred Adamson; Second Assistants, L. | George W. Much; Civil Engineer, F. C. Prindle; 
W. Robinson, T. L. Vanderslice, C. A. Uber and | Boatswain, J. C. Walton; Gunners Joseph Smith 
William G. McEwan; Naval Constructor, Melvin | and James Hayes, ordnance duty; Carpenter, 
Simmons; Assistant Naval Constructor, George | Nicholas Mager. ; 

W. Much; Civil Engineer, F. C. Prindle; Boat- Marine Guard.—Colonel, M. R. Kintzing; 
swain, J. C. Walton; Gunner, Joseph Smith. Captains, James Forney, W. H. Parker and H. B. 

Marine Guard.—Colonel, M. R. Kintzing; | Lowry; First Lieutenants, R. L. Meade and R. 
Captains, James Forney, John H. Higbee and | R. Neill. 

William B. McKean; First Lieutenants, R. L. Receiving Ship Potomac.—Commander, Walter 
Meade, R. R. Neill and William B. Brown. W. Queen ; Lieutenant-Commander, Edwin White; 

Receiving Ship Potomac.—Commander, John Mates, Henry Setley, Frank Halley, Charies W. 
De Camp; Lieutenant-Commander, Charles E. | Levins and Charles H. Venable; Surgeon, J. D. 
Hawley ; Lieutenant, James M. Forsyth; Mates, | Miller; Passed Assistant Surgeon, Joseph B. 
J. D. Butt, William F. Lee and Henry Setley; | Parker; Paymaster, Robert W. Allen; Assistant 
Surgeon, J. D. Miller; Passed Assistant Surgeon, | Paymaster, C. N. Sanders; Gunner, George W. 
H. N. Beaumont; Paymaster, George Cochran ; | Omensetter ; Carpenter, H. P. Leslie ; Sailmaker, 
Boatswain, George Smith; Carpenter, H. P. | T. C. Herbert. 


Leslie ; Sailmaker, Jacob Stephens. | 1 Died whilst on duty at the Yard and was succeeded by 
In 1871 Commodore J. R. M. Mullany was | Chief Engineer James W. Thomson. 
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A brief description of the various shops located 
in the Yard must prove interesting to many: 









































DEPARTMENT OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 


Mould Loft.—Here was prepared all the work 
for the shipwrights. After the plans for building 
the ship have been completed, the vessel is drawn 
on the floor of the loft, full size, consisting of 
shear, half-breadth and body. After the lines have 
been drawn and corrected—great accuracy being 
necessary—the moulds are made for getting out 
the frame of the vessel and the proper directions 
given to the foreman of shipwrights. 

Should a mistake be made, it would entail great 
loss of valuable material, and consequently much 
responsibility rests upon those employed in this de- 
partment. Here also, models of the ships were 
made, from which the planking etc. are marked 
out, to direct the shipwright how to get the strakes 
out to the best advantage as to length, shift of 
butts, etc. 

Spar and Boat Shop.—The foreman of the shop 
receives plans and instructions from the Naval Con- 
structor. Great care is taken that the spars are lo- 
cated and made according to the plans and dimen- 
sions given, so that the sails when made should fit 
properly. As the boats are small ships, they too 
are laid down on the same principle of large vessels, 
moulds made, etc. For this purpose, a miniature 
mould loft was set apart in the building. 

Joiner Shop.—Here was made the furniture for 
the ships, fitting up cabins, ward-rooms, magazines, 
store-rooms, and binnacles for compasses, etc. ; 
and, as sometimes is the case on board the receiv- 
ing-ship, when some poor Jack Tar parts his fasts 
on life, they here* furnish the last house for his 
earthly remains. 

Plumber Shop.—in this shop all the pumps, 
scuppers, etc., were fitted ; all work in the copper- 
smithing and tinning line, embracing the lining of 
magazines and shell-rooms with lead or copper as 
a protection against fire. 

Blacksmith Shop.—Here was made, from the 
round, square and flat iron, all the smithwork for 
hulls of ships, spars, tanks, sails and rigging, being 
one of the most important departments ; for should 
the work be slighted, or inferior material used, 
it would involve the loss of vessels, and consequent 
loss of life. 

Block Shop.—Here were made all the blocks, 
steering-wheels, etc. Blocks, after leaving this de- 


‘oakum for the use of the caulkers. 











partment, were sent to the blacksmith shop to be 
strapped for use of the rigger and sailmaker. 

Oakum Loft.—In this building was spun all the 
Under this 
loft there was formerly a saw-pit where timber was 
severed with the old-fashioned cross-cut. It was 
not until 1867 that a steam saw-mill was erected in 
the Yard, and the pit, with its primitive tools, 
abandoned. 

Iron-Plating Shop.—This is rather a new branch 
of the Construction Department, taking its name 
and date from the building of Iron-Clads or 
Monitors, as all the plates for the sides and decks 
have to be planed, and holes drilled or punched, 
preparatory to their being placed in position on the 
vessel. The necessary machinery for performing 
this work was here in operation. 


DEPARTMENT OF STEAM ENGINEERING. 


Pattern Shop.—tn the repair of machinery, where 
whole pieces, or parts thereot, require renewal, the 
pattern-maker (from a working drawing furnished 
by the draughtsman, ) fashions the wooden model 
or pattern, a fac-simile of the piece of machinery to 
be renewed. This pattern is taken to the foundry, 
where, in the sand, a core is made from the wooden 
model. Into this core is poured the molten metal, 
which, after cooling, is taken from its bed asa 
casting in the rough, and transferred to the 

Machine Shop.—In which building were all the 
necessary tools for trusing up the rough and solid 
casting—putting upon its uneven surfaces a smooth- 
ness and a polish equal to glass. 

Boiler Shop.—Here were all the facilities for not 
only repairing, but for building boilers ; and here 
were built, under the supervision of Chief-Engincer 
Harman Newell, ten compound boilers for the Uni- 
ted States steamer Quinnebaug, that have been 
pronounced by experts as models of superior work- 
manship. On the north, and almost adjoining the 
boiler shop, was erected a tower in which was 
placed a steam rivetting machine for rivetting 
boilers; but for some reason this machine was 
never put in operation. ; 

Coppersmith Shop.—In this building all the small- 
er pipes used around marine engines for steam 
connections were made and fitted. It adjoined the 
boiler shop on the west. 


DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND RECRUITING. 


Sail Loft.—Here all the sails are made from 
plans furnished by Construction Department, so as 
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to conform to the spar plan, the sails being laid off 
on the floor and cut from it. In addition to sails, 
all the hammocks, awnings and small boat sails are 
made by this department, and at one time the flags 
were made; but now, we believe, they are pro- 
cured from outside parties. 

‘ Rigging Loft.—Vhis, like the sail loft, receives 
the plan of rigging from the Naval Constructor. 
Great care has also to be taken here to conform to 
the plan of spars and sails, especially now that iron 
rigging is becoming universally used in lieu of 
hemp. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Gun- Carriage Shop.—All\ directions and plans are 
sent from the Bureau of Ordnance, at Washington, 
in regard to the arrangement of the batteries which 
the ships are to carry. Until quite recently, all 
the gun-carriages, both pivot and broadside, were 
made of wood, but now iron is almost exclusively 
used, and consequently this branch of work is 
gradually being dispensed with at the several Navy 
Yards. Although the facilities of this shop were 
limited, yet a great deal of good work, now in ex- 
istence, has been turned out there. 

In 1873 Commodore George H. Preble was 
ordered to the Yard, and previous to his taking 
command the list of officers was as follows: Com- 
modore, J. R. M. Mullany ; Captain, W. W. Low; 
Commander, R. L. Law; Carpenter, H. P. Leslie, 
and Sailmaker, Jacob Stephens. Equipment duty 
—Commander, George. B. White; Lieutenant- 
Commander, S. H. Baker; Gunners, W. Cope, 
W. Wilson and Geo. W. Omensetter. Ordnance 
duty—Lieutenant Commander, George M. Bache 
and John F. McGlensey. Navigation duty—Mates 
Charles. H. Thorneand S. T. C. Smith. Medical 
Inspector, P. J. Horwitz; Assistant Surgeon, J. 
A. Hawke; Pay Director, H. M. Heiskell; Pay 
Inspector R. H. Clark, inspector provisions and 
clothing ; Chaplain, E. C. Bittinger; Chief-En- 
gineers, Harman Newell, S. D. Hibbert and Wm. 
S. Stamm; First Assistant Engineers, A. H. Able, 
George W. Melville and John A. Scot ; Second As- 
sistant Engineers, F. W. Townrow, J. A. Kaiser 
and William G. McEwan; Naval Constructor, 
Thomas Davidson; Assistant Naval Constructor, 
Robert W. Steele ; Boatswain, J. A. Briscoe. 

Marine Guard.—Colonel, M. R. Kintzing; 
Captain, L. L. Dawson ; First Lieutenants, H. C. 
Cochran and R. R. Neill’; Second Lieutenants, 

Edward T. Bradford and W. B. Slack. 








Receiving-Ship Potomac.—Commander, W. W. 
Queen ; Lieutenant-Commander, E. H. Miller; 
Mates, F. Holler, A. K. Baylor, C. J. Bibber and 
L. Burns ; Surgeon, Joseph Hugg ; Acting Passed 
Assistant Surgeon, L. Fussell ; Paymaster, A. D. 
Bache ; Boatswain, Charles Miller; Gunner, W. 
J. Ferguson ; Carpenter, D. Robinett ; Sailmaker, 
F. C. Herbert. 

On the 28th of September, 1875, the screw- 
propeller, Quinnebaug was launched ; owing to 
the anticipated removal of the Navy Yard, 
the finishing of the vessel was given out by 
contract, the successful bidders being the well- 
known firm of William Cramp & Sons, of Phila- 
delphia. 

November 13, 1875, at 12.50 P.M., was launched 
thesloop-of-war Antietam, the last government ves- 
sel put into the water at the old Yard. This ship 
was commenced in 1864, but the work on her was 
discontinued at the close of the war on account of 
the insufficiency of the appropriation. The An- 
tietam was intended to be used for the capture of 
blockade runners, and was constructed with the 
design of obtaining a high rate of speed. In 
April 1875, the Navy Department ordered that 
the vessel should be sold on the 17th of May, 
following, to the highest bidder, as she stood in 
an unfinished state, the purchaser being allowed 
the facilities of the Yard for breaking her up or 
launching her, providing in either case that the 
vessel be removed from the Yard in ninety days 
after confirmation of the sale. On the day stated, 
the sale took place and the vessel was knocked 
down to Nathaniel McKay, of Boston, for $5,500, 
but the Department reserving the right to reject 
any bid, rejected the bid of Mr. McKay, and 
decided that it might be more expedient to com- 
plete the vessel, and a large force of carpenters 
were at once set at work upon her. 

The Antietam is now moored in the ‘‘ back 
channel’’ at the League Island Navy Yard, her 
upper deck housed in, and roofed over, being 
used as a store-ship for the department of equip- 
ment and recruiting. 

A looker-in at the Merchants’ Exchange about 
noon-time on the 2d day of December 1875, 
would have found the public room filled with the 
**solid men’’ of the city, and many capitalists 
from a distance, drawn together to witness the 
sale of the old Navy Yard, some out of mere 
curiosity and others for the purpose of bidding on 
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‘*lots,’’ in the event of the property not being 
sold in an unbroken tract. 

The commissioners for the sale of this valuable 
tract were Hon. George M. Robeson, Secretary 
of the Navy; Hon. B. H. Bristow, Secretary of 
the Treasury; Brigadier-General A. A. Hum- 
phries, Chief of Engineers United States Army, 
and Thomas Cochran, Esq., Chairman of the 
Board of Revision of Taxes of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Robeson and Mr. Cochran were appointed 
by the Commission to attend the sale, and arrived 
at the exchange a few minutes after 12 o'clock, 
accompanied by William H. Rawle, Esq., Attorney 
for the Commission. 

Messrs, Jennings & Barnes, doing business under 
the firm name of ‘“‘Thomas & Sons,’’ were the 
auctioneers, and distributed among the audience 
charts, etc., showing the position of the Yard in 
respect to the city plan and the manner it would 
be cut by the extension of the several streets. 

Before the bidding commenced it was whispered 
around that the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company had expressed an intention of purchasing 
the property. Mr. Jenning$ announced that the 
sale was made under the Act of Congress of 
March 3d, 1875, and that the government reserved 
the right to reject any and every bid and to 
adjourn the sale if necessary. He then read the 
various dimensions of the Yard in detail. 

Mr. Barnes remarked that they would first put 
the property up asa whole. Its value had been 
estimated at between two and three million dol- 
lars. He asked for a bid of two millions, and 
after dwelling a short time received a bid for 
$500,000 ; then $600,000, $700,000, $800,000 and 
$900,000 were rapidly announced by Mr. Barnes 
as bids; at this point the bidding stopped for the 
space of several minutes. A bid of one million 
was then proclaimed, beyond which amovrt it was 
found impossible to raise; Mr. Jennings stating 
that this bid would take the property and that it 
would be sold as one lot, and Mr. Rawie instruct- 
ed Mr. Barnes to knock it down at that price. 

Much curiosity was exhibited to ascertain who 
was the purchaser, as not a word had been spoken, 
the winks and nods being perceptible only to the 
auctioneer, to whom every wink represented 
$100,000. Mr. J. Lowber Welsh was announced 
as the successful bidder, he representing John C. 
Bullitt, Esq.—the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany being the real purchaser. The parties 











interested then adjourned to the office of Mr. 
Bullitt, where the preliminary payment of five per 
cent., $50,000, was made to Paymaster Alexander 
Russell, United States Navy. 

Among the bidders for the taking down and 
removal of the buildings from the old Yard to 
League Island were Messrs. Neafie & Levy, the 
American Dredging Company, Nathaniel McKay 
and John Rice, the contract being awarded to 
the latter for the sum of $22,554; Mr. McKay 
receiving contracts for the removal and reérection 
of the two ship-houses and for the transportation 
of stores and other material belonging to the 
departments of Construction and Repair, Steam 
Engineering and Ordnance. 

At the time of the breaking up, the following 
officers were attached to the Yard: Commodore 
George Henry Preble, Commandant; Captain 
Clark H. Wells, Captain of Yard and Equipment 
officer ; Commander Bartlett J. Cromwell, Inspec- 
tor of Ordnance; Lieutenants, Charles M. Thomas, 
Richard Rush, William H. Reeder, R. M. Lisle and 
J. E. Noell ; Medical Director, James McClelland ; 
Surgeon, John L. Neilson ; Paymaster, Henry M. 
Denniston; Paymaster Arthur Burtis, inspector 
of provisions and. clothing; Chief Engineer, 
Harman Newell; Chief Engineer, William W. 
Dungan, in charge of Stores; Assistant Engineer, 
William Rowbotham ; Naval Constructor, Edward 
Hartt; Assistant Naval Constructor, J. B. Hoover; 
Boatswain, John A. Brisco; Carpenters, Henry P. 
Leslie, equipment duty, and Isaac Cooper, con- 
struction duty; Master’s Mate, S. P. C. Smith. 

Marine Guard.—Colonel, M. R. Kintzing; 
Second Lieutenants, Henry C. Fisher, William 
C. Turner and William Biddle. 

Receiving-Ship Potomac.—Commander, H. A. 
Adams; Lieutenant-Commander, H. C. Nields; 
Lieutenants, E. H. Gheen, C. W. Ruschenberger 
and C. E. Colohan ; Paymaster, C. A. McDaniel; 
Surgeon, W. H. Jones; Assistant Surgeon, John 
C. Boyd; Passed Assistant Engineer, A, C. En- 
gard ; Chaplain, F. B. Rose ; Mates, Frank Holler, 
Harry Setley and C. H. Thorne; Boatswain, J. 
Burrows; Gunner, W. T. Devian; Carpenter, D. 
Robinett ; Sailmaker, Francis Boon. 

During the seventy-five years that have elapsed 
since the establishment of the Yard, thirty-five 
vessels have been built and Jaunched from it, and 
we here give a recapitulation making it more con- 
venient for future reference : 
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CHARACTER. 
Sailing, 

do 

do 


do 
Side-wheel Steamer, 
Sailing, 
Steam Propell@r, 
Sailing, 
Side-wheel Stcamer, 
Steam Propeller, 
Light Boat, 
Steam Propeller, 
Side-wheel Steamer, 
Light Boat, 
Steam Propeller, 

do 


do 

do 
Side-whecl Steamer, 
Stcara Propeller, 

do 


NAME OF VESSEL. 
*Franklin 

North Carolina, 
*Dolphin, 
*Vandalia, 

Relief, 
*Pennsylvania, 

Dale’ 

Mississippi, 
*Raritan, 

Princeton, 
*Germantown, 

Susquehanna, 

Arctic, 

Martin’s Industry, 

Wabash, 
*Shubrick, 

Second Class, 

Lancaster, 

Wyoming, 

Pawnee, 

Tuscarora, 
*Miami, 

uniata,, 
Monongahela, 
Shenandoah, 


do 
Sid-ewheel Str (doubend)*Tacony, 


Steam Propeller, 
do 
do (Iron Clad), 


do 
do 


do 
do 


do 
Store Ship, 


ansas, 
Yantic, 


*Tonawanda, 


entirely rebuilt 
?as a St’m Prop. 


DATE OF LAUNCHING. 


August 25, 1815. 
September 7, 1820. 
June 23, 1821. 
August 28, 1828. 
Scptember 14, 1836. 
July 18, 1837. 
October 8, 1839. 
May 5, 1841. 

June 13, 1843. 
September 7, 1843. 
August 21, 1846. 
April 6, 1850. 

May 1, 1855. 
October 11, 1855. 
October 24, 1855. 
August 8, 1857. 
January g, 1858. 
October 20, 1858. 
January 19, 1859. 
October 8, 1859. 
August 24, 1561. 
November 16, 1861. 
March 20, 1862. 
July 10, 1862. 
December 8, 1862. 
MA&y 7, 1863. 
September 29, 1863. 
March 18, 1864. 


(now “ Am- 
phitrite’”’), March 31, 1864. 


old vessel broken 
*Swatara, up, new Swataray, m 
builtat N. York May 23, 1865. 


: : afterwards 
*Neshaminy, ‘ Hea n9 
Nevada, 


Pushmataha, 


»» October 5, 1865. 


now * Con 
gress,” 


“July 17, 1867. 


Astoria, now “Omaha,” June 10, 1269, 


Quinnebaug, 
Antietam, 


September 28, 1875. 
November 13, 1875. 


Just after the breaking out of the war and 


during its continuance, the old Yard presented a 
truly brisk appearance; a large force was neces- 
sarily employed in the various departments, and 
every shop within the enclosure resounded with 
the hum of industry, running night and day, and 
in cases of emergency the Sabbath was sometimes 
encroached upon. The building and fitting out 
of the Tuscarora in sixty days, and the Miami in 
less than ninety days, before referred to, are evi- 
dences of the dispatch displayed at the Philadel- 
phia Yard at that time. Among a large body of 
men there will always be found a certain number 
of skulkers, and a certain Commodore was continu- 
ally on the lookout for them; if caught loitering, 
instant discharge was the result. On one occasion 
he observed one of the ‘‘ sovereigns’? in the 
laborers’ gang idling his time. The Commodore 
called him to an account for laziness, and the fel- 
low, with considerable sang/roid inquired, ‘* Well, 
Sir! who the deuce are you?’’ The old gentleman 
with an angry tone replied, ‘‘ D—me, Sir! don’t 
you know me? I’m the Commandant of this Yard, 
Sir !’’ With a look of affected surprise he answered, 
‘‘The thunder you are! well, all I’ve got to say 


* The astcrisk denotes that the vessel is no longer in the 
Naval service. 











is, old boy you’ve got a devilish good billet, and 
I'd advise you to hold on to it.’” ‘* What is your 
name, Sir?’’ asked the Commodore. The man 
replied, ‘‘ William Ferguson of the Construction 
department.’’ An order was at once issued to the 
head of the Construction department to discharge 
Ferguson forthwith, but there was no such name 
upon the books, and the party who assumed it 
took good care that the Commodore did not lay 
eyes upon him again. 

On another occasion he approached one of the 
old stagers, a Hibernian, who was up to every 
dodge, but this time caught in one of the ship- 
houses, partially intoxicated and almost asleep ; 
but he saw the Commodore at the very moment 
the Commodore saw him, and his Irish wit did not 
forsake him, as staggering to his feet he touched 
his hat and said, ‘‘ Shur, Commodore, I’ve been a 
waitin till see yez. I thought mebbe ye’d be 
afther given a poor bye a job of wurruk so that I 
could git the bit and the sup fur the old woman 
and children.’’ The Commodore told him there 
was no employment for him in the Yard, and that 
he had better go outside and look for it, ‘* Thank 
yer honor !’’ said Pat, and away he went to find 
some other shady nook wherein to finish his nap 
before roll-call. This kind of sharp practice could 
only be exercised when there was a large force 
employed, and even then we heard of compara- 
tively few cases of playing old soldier. 

But now the curtain has fallen and desolation 
sits upon the scene; the old substantial buildings 
nearly all leveled to the ground, with here and 
there a piece of masonry still standing, enough to 
show the ruin that’s been wrought—for all the 
world as though an earthquake had concentrated 
its terrible energies upon this one devoted spot. 
The landmark that was, in days gone by, pointed 
at with pride by the citizens of the old District of 
Southwark, has passed away forever. 

On the 7th of January, 1876, at 11.15 A.M., 
Captain Clark H. Wells, Colonel M. R. Kintzing 
and Lieutenant R. M. Lisle, performed the cere- 
mony of striking the flag; the marine guard, 
under command of Lieutenant Fisher and Smyser, 
presenting arms while the drums rolled the cus- 
tomary salute. Mr. Myers received the Yard on 
behalf of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
then came the shrill notes of the ear-piercing fife, 
the quick rattle of the drums, and the guard 
marched toward the wharf where the government 
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tug awaited to transport them to their new quarters 


at League Island. Aswe stood amid the ruins gazing | 
at their receding forms, a shade of sadness stole | 


imperceptibly upon us, an unbidden sigh escaped, | 


and we silently left the spot around which had 
clustered so many dear and pleasant memories. 


ReMARKS.—With the foregoing paper closes | 
Mr. Vallette’s valuable ‘‘ History and Reminis- | 
cences of the Philadelphia Navy Yard.’’ We have | 
no doubt it has been read with interest by many of | 
our readers and that they unite with us in the hope | 
that we shall be further favored by the author on | 
some equally interesting theme. As a fitting fines | 


to the above admirable paper, we append Com- | 


modore Preble’s last official communication as Com- | 


mandant of the Yard to the Secretary of the Navy: | 


‘* PHILADELPHIA, January 7, 1876. 
Hon. GeorcE M. RoseEson, Secretary of the Navy, 

Washington, D.C. 

Sir—Agreeably to your telegraphic order, re- 
ceived at 4.50 P.M. yesterday, I have transferred 
the Marine Guard to the St. Louis, and at 11 A.M. 
to-day hauled down the United States flag ‘‘ with- 
out ceremonies,’’ and delivered the Yard over to 
F. H. Myers, the authorized representative of the 
purchasers. 

Though not formally detached as Commandant, 
I presume with this closing act my responsibilities 
and duties in connection with the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard are ended. Iam Sir, 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
Gro. HENRY PREBLE, 
Commodore Commandant.”’ 
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With Notes sy Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, MARCH 11, 1783. | 
The Commander-in-Chief having heard that a | 
general meeting of the officers of the army was | 
purposed to be held this day at the New Building, | 
in an anonymous paper which was circulated yes- 
terday by some unknown person, conceives (altho’ 
he is fully persuaded that the good sense of the | 
officers would induce them to pay very little atten- | 
tion to such an irregular invitation) his duty as 
well as the reputation and true interest of the 
army requires his disapprobation of such disor- 
derly proceeding; at the same time he requests 
the general and field officers, with an officer from | 
each company and a proper representation of the | 
staff of the army, will assemble at 12 0’clock on | 
Saturday next, at the New Building, to hear the 
report of the Committee of the Army to Con- 
gress.” 
1 Continued from page 112, February, 1876. 
2 The wretched condition of the finances of the govern- 
ment at this time, and during several years before, had pro- 
duced great uneasiness and discontent in the Continental 
army. The war. was now evidently near its close, and as | 
there would be a disbanding of the forces and a reorganiza- 
tion on a peace footing, much apprehension was felt by the 
officers and soldiers concerning the adjustment of their | 
accounts at the final reckoning, as there was a disposition on | 
the part of the several States to deny to Congress any help | 


| from their respective treasuries. 
| Memorial of the officers and soldiers on the subject was 
| drawn up, and it was taken to the Congress by a committee 
| composed of General McDougall, Colonel Ogden, and Colo- 
| nel Brooks, who fully explained its import. 


After mature deliberation they will devise what 
further measures ought to be adopted as most ra- 
tional and best calculated to attain the just and 
important object in view. 

The senior officer in rank present will be 
pleased to preside, and report the result of the 
deliberation to the Commander-in-Chief. 


In December, 1782, a 


Late in January, Congress passed a series of resolutions, 
which were not very satisfactory to the army. That body 


| was feeble in resources and actual power, and did not wish 


to hold out false hopes. At this juncture, when there was a 
general gloom and discontent pervading the army, an aide 
to General Gates, and a young officer of much ability, wrote 
an address to the army which was calculated to foster discon- 
tent, cause the soldiers to lose faith in the justice of their 
country, and drive them to mutiny. This was copied and 
circulated through the camp; and on the roth of March, 
1783, the following call for a meeting (above noticed by 
Washington) appeared : 

“A meeting of the field officers is requested at the Public 
Building on Tuesday next, at eleven-o’clock. A commis- 
sioned officer from each company is expected, and a delegate 
from the medical staff. The object of this convention is to 
consider the late letter of our representatives in Philadelphia, 
and what measures (if any) should be adopted to obtain that 

. 
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HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, MARCH 13, 1783. 

At the general court-martial, of which Colonel 
Michael Jackson is President, Sergeant John Blas- 
dell, of Captain Frye’s Company in the Hamp- 
shire Regiment, charged with breaking open the 


redress of grievances which they seem to have solicited in 
vain.” 

A copy of these papers were put into Washington’s hands, 
when he wisely resolved to guide and control the meeting, 
and he issued the order above given. He requested General 
Gates to preside over the convention. This order was fol- 
lowed by another address by the anonymous writer, more sub- 
dued in tone, in which an attempt was made to show that 
Washington approved the movement. The Commander-in- 
Chief took special care to condemn the whole proceeding, 
privately as well as publicly. In conversation with several 
of the leading officers, he condemned the movement as a 
very, dangerous one; counselled moderation; and used all 
his powers of persuasion to appease the growing discontent. 
They were thus prepared to deliberate, in the convention, 
without passion. 

The author of the addresses, it was afterward ascertained, 
was Major John Armstrong, a young man twenty-six years 
of age. The suspicion seems just that the act was done 
with Gates’s approbation. If so, it must have been un- 
pleasant for him to occupy the position of President of the 
Convention. The meeting was held, and was fully attended. 
The assembly exhibited much gravity. It was a grave occa- 
sion. Washington was there, and when the meeting was 
called to order he stepped forward upon the platform and 
read an address which he had prepared for the occasion. It 
was clear and compact in language; mild, yet severe; dig- 
nified and patriotic, and so full of important suggestions for 
the honor and well-being of the army and the good of the 
country, that it made a very deep impression upon all pre- 
sent. After reading his address he retired without uttering a 
word, leaving the wise and solemn expressions of that paper 
alone in their ears. The officers were left to deliberate with- 
out restraint. Their conference was very brief. By unani- 
mous vote they passed resolutions thanking Washington for 
the course he had pursued; expressing their unabated attach- 
ment to his person and their country; declaring their un- 
shaken confidence in the good faith of Congress, and their 
determination to bear with patience their grievances, until, 
in due time, they should be redressed. One of their resolu- 
tions was as follows: 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Army view with abhorrence and reject with disdain the 
infamous proposition contained in a late anonymous address 
to the officers of the army, and resent with indignation the 
secret attempts of some unknown persons to collect the 
officers together in a manner totally subversive of all disci- 
pline and good order.” 

It was almost forty years after this event, and when Major 
Armstrong had filled many important offices in his country, 
that it was positively known that he was the author of the 
addresses. He defended his course by the plea that an 
apparent necessity called for the action. 





clothing-store at Newburgh in the night of the 7th 
inst., and stealing from thence a number of boots 
and shoes—and Moses Lee, a soldier in Captain 
Cushing’s Company First Massachusetts Regiment, 
charged with assisting in and conniving at the 
above-mentioned theft, being on duty as a sentinel 
at the same time—was tried. 

The Court find Sergeant Blasdell guilty of 
breaking open the clothing-store and stealing 
shoes from thence. The prisoner Lee not guilty. 
The court sentence Sergeant Blasdell to be re- 
duced to a private sentinel, and to receive twenty- 
five lashes on his naked back, each morning for four 
mornings successively, amounting in the whole to 
one hundred lashes, his crime being in breach of 
Article 3d, Section roth of the Articles of War. 

The Commander-in-Chief approves the fore- 
going sentences, and orders that Sergeant Blasdell 
receive his punishment in the different lines of the 
army of this cantonment, viz. : twenty-five on the 
Hampshire, twenty-five in the York, twenty-five 
in the Jersey, and twenty-five in the Massachusetts 
lines. 

The following Resolutions of Congress have 
been recently received by the Commander-in- 
Chief, and are now made public for the informa- 
tion of the army: 

‘*By the United States in Congress assembled : 

January 25th, 1783. 

The Grand Committee, consisting of a member 
from each State, report, that they have considered 
the contents of a memorial presented by the 
army, and find that they comprehend five differ- 
ent articles. 

1. Present pay. 

2. A settlement of the arrearages of pay and 
security for what is due. \ 

3. A commutation of the half pay allowed by 
different Resolutions of Congress for an equiva- 
lent in gross. ; 

4. A-settlement of the accounts of deficiencies 
of rations and compensation. 

5. Asettlement of the accounts of deficiencies 
of clothing and compensation. 

Whereupon, Resolved, as to the first, that the 
Superintendent of Finance be directed, confor- 
mable to the measures already taken for that pur- 
pose, as soon as the state of the public finances 
will permit, to make such payment, and in such 
manner as he shall think proper, till the further 
order of Congress. 
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Resolved, With respect to the second article, 
so far as relates to the settlement of accounts, that 
the several States be called upon to complete with- 
out delay the settlement with their respective lines 
of the army up to the tst day of August, 1780, 
and that the Superintendent of Finance be 
directed to take such measures as shall appear to 
him most proper for effecting the settlement from 
that period. 

As to what relates to the providing security for 
what shall be found due on such settlement, 

Resolved, That the troops of the United States, 
in common with all creditors of the same. have an 
undoubted right to expect such security, and that 
Congress will make every effort in their power to 
obtain from the respective States substantial funds 
adequate to the object of funding the whole debt 
of the United States, and will enter upon an im- 
mediate and full consideration of the nature of 
such funds, and the most likely mode of obtaining 
them.’ 

Ordered, That the remainder of the report be 
referred to a committee of five.’’ 

HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, Marcu 18, 1783. 

The Commander-in-Chief is highly satisfied 
with the report of the proceedings of the officers 
assembled? on the r5th instant in obedience to the 
orders of the 11th. He begs his inability to 
communicate an adequate idea of the pleasing 
feelings which have been excited in his breast by 
the affectionate sentiments expressed toward him 
on that occasion, may be considered as an apology 
for his silence. ; 

The original papers being too prolix to be 
inserted in the records of the army, will be lodged 
at the orderly office to be perused or copied by 
any gentleman of the army who may think proper. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, SATURDAY, MARCH 
22, 1783. 


In justice to the zeal and ability of the chaplains 
as well as to his own feelings, the Commander- 
in-Chief thinks it a duty to declare that the 


1 These are the resolutions of Congress already referred 
to. 

2 Reference is here made to the meeting of the officers of 
the army at the “ Temple,” appointed by Washington in con- 
squence of the appearance of a dangerous anonymous ad- 
dress which had been circulated. See page 268 of the 
MONTHLY. 





regularity and decorum with which divine service 
is performed every Sunday, will reflect great credit 
on the army in general, tend to improve the 
morals and at the same time increase the hap- 
piness of the soldiery, and must afford the most 
pure rational entertainment for every serious and 
well-disposed mind. 

No fatigue except on extra occasions nor general 
review or inspection to be permitted on the Sab- 
bath day. 

A packet-boat will set out from the Continental 
dock at Newburgh to-morrow morning at ten 
o’clock, for West Point, and will leave West 
Point at four o’clock in the afternoon. This 
packet will continue to ply between those places, 
and will leave there daily the hours above men- 
tioned. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, MARCH, 24, 1783. 


It is recommended to the troops to make 
regimental gardens, for the purpose of raising 
greens, &c., vegetables for their own use; and in 
order to collect a sufficient quantity of seeds, 
commanding officers of regiments will give passes 
to as many trusty soldiers as they may judge 
necessary, to go into the country and be absent, 
not exceeding ten days. 

The General hopes he shall see a suitable atten- 
tion bestowed on an article which will contribute 
as much to the comfort and health of the troops. 
He even flatters himself it will become a matter 
of amusement and of emulation.* 

The Quartermaster-General is also directed to 
advertise in the newspapers, giving proper invita- 
tions and encouragement to those who may be 
disposed to send or bring in garden-seeds of all 
kinds to his office, which will be equitably divided 
and faithfully applied to the use of the soldiery. 


3 These recommendations were extensively foliowed, with 
two-fold benefit, namely: the production of a large quantity 
of fresh and healthful vegetables, and equally healthful 
occupation for the body and minds of soldiers who might 
otherwise have been idle. Mrs. Washington, who was then 
at headquarters, set an excellent example. She caused the 
cultivation of a large vegetable garden, and in front of the 
headquarters at Newburgh she had a tastefully laid-out 
flower-garden, the remains of which have been seen within 
thirty years past. As peace was then assured, by a pre- 
liminary treaty, but as the definitive one might be postponed 
several months (as it really was) the soldiers, for the first 
time during the war, might cultivate with an assurance of 
being able to gather in their harvest. 
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HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, MARCH, 25, 1783. 


“* By the United States in Congress assembled : 
March 18, 1783. 

On the report of a committee to whom was 
referred a letter of the r2th of March last, from 
the Commander-in-Chief,! 

Ordered, That the Superintendant of Finance? 
lay before Congress an account of the payments 
made to the army in consequence of the resolution 
of the 23d day of January last, and what sums the 
state of the public finances will enable him to pay 
to the army at present, and also that he com- 
municate to Congress what steps have been taken 
towards settling the accounts of the army since 
the said resolution.”’ 
HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FripAy, MARCH 28, 

1783. 

Although the public dispatches from our Com- 
missioners in Europe* have not arrived, and the 
Commander-in-Chief has it not in his power to 
announce officially a general peace to the army, 
yet he cannot resist the pleasure of communicating 
the happiness he experiences from a certainty of 
that event; and for the satisfaction of every brave 
officer and soldier under his command, he orders 
the following extract of a letter from his Excel- 


1 This was a letter in which Washington communicated to 
Congress the fact that ‘anonymous notifications” had been 
circulated in the army, requesting a general meeting of the 
officers; and that at about the same time “ another anony- 
mous writing purporting to be an address to the officers of 
the army, was handed about in a clandestine manner.” He 
notified the Congress that he had taken steps to “ prevent 
any precipitate and dangerous resolutions being taken at that 
perilous moment, when the passions were all inflamed.” He 
added: “Since writing the foregoing, another anonymous 
paper is put in circulation.” Copies of both of these were 
forwarded with this letter. They are published in the Ap- 
pendix to the eighth volume of Sparks’s “ Life and Writings 
of Washington.” 

2 Robert Morris. 

3’ Commissioners to negotiate for peace between the 
United States and Great Britain. The capture of Cornwal- 
lis and his army, in October, 1781, convinced all parties in 
England of the folly and injustice of a further prosecution 
of the war, and in the spring of 1782 the British Parliament 
resolved on peace. Richard Oswald was sent to France to 
confer with the Count de Vergennes, the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; for that country, because of its alliance 


with the United States, was equally involved in the matter. | 
In July, 1782, Parliament passed a bill to enable the king to | 


acknowledge the independence of the United States. Oswald 
was immediately clothed with full powers to negotiate a 


lency the Minister of France,‘ to be made pub- 
lic. 
‘* PHILADELPHIA, March 24th, 1783. 

Simr:—It is with the most lively and sincere 
joy that I have the honor to inform your Excel- 
lency of the conclusion of a peace. It crowns in 
the most happy manner your labors and the efforts 
of the United States. You will sincerely partici- 
pate the complete satisfaction that this event gives 
me, and I take the greatest possible share in the 
pleasure it will afford you. 

I have not yet received the news officially, 
but it is not the less certain, and I pray you to 
permit me to offer the officers of your army and 
all the American troops my congratulations, and 
the tribute of respect due to their virtue and 
courage.’ 

Also the subsequent extract of a letter of the 
same date from the Secretary of Foreign Affairs® 
is ordered to be communicated. 

‘* DEAR Sir :—You will by this express receive 
the agreeable intelligence of peace, upon which 
I most sincerely congratulate you and the army.’’ 

In this state of affairs the Commander-in-Chief 
is pleased to direct that all military arrangements 
shall continue the same as at present, until further 
orders, that no relaxation in the discipline or 
police of the army shall be suffered, and that the 
greatest attention shall be paid to the good order 
and appearance of the troops. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, MARCH 29, 1783. 


Parole, America; Countersigns, Zriumphant, 


FTappy. 
The Commander-in-Chief has the pleasure to 
to lay before the army an extract of a letter he 


treaty of peace upon that basis. Dr. Franklin, John Adams 
and John Jay, then Ministers at different courts in Europe 
met at Paris, and began negotiations with Mr. Oswald. 
They were joined by Henry Laurens ; and at Paris, on the 
30th of November, 1782, these four American commissioners 
and Mr. Oswald signed a preliminary treaty of peace, which 
in due time was ratified by the respective governments. 

* The Chevalier de Luzerne. 

5 In 1781 the Continental Congress established a Foreign 





bureau, the business of which was that of our present Secre- 
tary of State. The head of it was styled Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. Robert R. Livingston, of New York, was 
the first Secretary, and held the office until the summer of 
1783. He had two under-Secretaries—Louis R. Morris and 
Peter S. Duponceau—and two clerks, John Stone (afterward 
| Governor of Maryland) and Henry Remsen, of New York. 
| Rev. Mr. Tetard, of Philadelphia, was translator., 
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has received (since the publication of the orders 
of yesterday) from his Excellency the President 
of Congress." 


‘* PHILADELPHIA, Marcn 23, 1783, 
9 o'clock P.M. 

Sir :—Your Excellency will give me the utmost 
credit when I assure you, that it is with the most 
unfeigned joy that I congratulate your Excellency 
and the whole army on the confirmation of the 
signing of the definitive treaty of peace by all the 
belligerent powers on the 21st of January.” This 
happy event has just been announced by an express 
from on board a sloop-of-war in the river, des- 
patched by the Count D’Estaing* and the Marquis 
de Lafayette from Cadiz, on the 14th of February, 
in hopes that she might arrive before those sent 
from France and Britain. 


1 Elias Boudinot, of New Jersey. He was of Huguenot 
descent, and an active patriot. In 1777 Congress appointed 
him Commissary-General of Prisoners, and the same year he 
was elected a delegate to that body, where he remained until 
1783. He succeeded John Harrison as President of Con- 
gress in November, 1782, and in that capacity he signed the 


definitive treaty of Peace between the United States and | 


Great Britain. He was succeeded in office by Thomas 
Mifflin early in November, 1783. 
Mr. Boudinot had already sent to Washington a copy of 


the preliminary treaty, which had been brought to Phila- | 
delphia by Captain (afterward Commodore) Barney, in the | 
packet ship Washington, which sailed from L’Orient on the 


17th of January. 


2 This was the ratification of the Treaty by the govern- | 


ments of England and France, signed by the Commissioners 
in November, 1782. 

8 Charles Henry, Count D’Estaing, was a native of Au- 
vergne, France. 





He served under the famous Count Lally, | Carolina. 


These are not official despatches, but as there 
can be no doubt of the event, I thought it of the 
highest consequence to give your Excellency and 
my fellow-citizens of the army the earliest no- 
tice of this glorious end of all their toils and 
labors. 

I duly received your Excellency’s letters by 
the express, containing the proceedings of the 
army, which gave Congress and every friend to the 
army the highest satisfaction.* 

The commutation of the half pay was passed 


| yesterday by nine States in Congress,® which adds 


greatly to our general joy.’’ 

For the further gratification of the gentlemen of 
the army, a printed paper is left at the orderly 
office, containing the declaration of his Excellency 
the Minister of France, in consequence of the or- 
ders to the Chevalier de Luzerne. 


Indies, in 1756. He was taken a prisoner by the English, 
but escaped by breaking his parole. After the alliance 
between the United States and France in 1778, he was sent 
with a French fleet to America, to assist the republicans in 
their struggle for independence. After the war here, he was 
the commander at the taking of Granada. During the ear- 
lier portion of the French Revolution he was a member of 
the Assembly of Notables, Being suspected of unfriendliness 
to the Terrorists, he was beheaded by the guillotine on the 


| 29th of April, 1793. 


* Washington sent a copy of the record of the proceedings 
of the officers who met at “the Temple’ on the 15th of 
March, inclosed in a letter in which he warmly urged Con- 
gress to be just toward the army in the matter of a settle- 
ment of their accounts, according to repeated promises 
made and his own pledges. 

5 Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Mr. Boudinot, of New Jersey, voted for the 


Governor-General of the French Possessions in the East | measure. 
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By ARTHUR MERLIN. 


WHuiILk the leaves wither and the suns decline, 
And nature ripens to crimson and gold, 
And dies amid ice, so silent, so cold, 

I will ever be thine; wilt thou be mine 


Love, and th’ spring, shall it find us one again, 
With whisperings as in days of old, 
With thoughts so deep they cannot be told, 
The Lying Gulf spanned, and, joy for pain? 





Let us brave decay; let our loves divine 
Light skip all seasons, and pierce the clay, 
Making night and life one livelong day 

Of truth and joy that keep their early prime. 


Death shall not touch it, nor an hour shall come 
Through the endless generations 
But shall pour its old libations 

Of glad music on two hearts that are one. 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Davip Murpocu. 


CHAPTER XI. SAMSON CARRYING OFF THE GATES 
OF GAZA. 
Tue Elder Swart was a grave man, of homely 


presence, but of more common sense than first | 
appearances indicated. He would remain so silent | 
and dull, when hearing an important subject, at | 


times, that it was doubted whether he understood 
any of the questions. An hour afterward his ac- 
quaintances, from his remarks, were surprised at 
the queries he put. He was a profound admirer 
of the Reformed Church of Holland. His body 
expanded largely as he entered the porch of the 
holy building with his new friend, looking first 
with reverence on the men, who had already 
begun their business by an act of devotion, and 
then on Whittesley, endeavoring to guess the 


looking toward the pew where he sat, were under 
some kind of fascination, as they looked more 
astonished than their new visitor. Teunis, who 


had taken a seat in the next square pew to the | 


Elder, sat with his back against the captain’s, so 
that he could both see and hear to great advan- 
tage when he chose to look in that direction, or 
listen to their words. 

The Classis, constituted as it was of clergymen 
and their elders, who were laymen of note, sat by 
a huge oak table, which served as altar, on which 
now lay a pile of papers, under the care of a sec- 
retary. Above him, on a raised seat, was the 
President, robed in full clerical dress, with cloak 
and bands. Beside him stood a large gold-headed 
cane and a three-cornered hat, somewhat the 
worse for wear. He was a man of about sixty-five 
years, with a keen black eye, that moved in his 
head—which scarcely ever turned—as if a set of 
spring nerves were secretly kept in use, now that 
they seemed needed for watchfulness over the 
company under him. The others were less promi- 
nent till they spoke, when they stood as high up 
in their boots, and some cf them seemed to take 
pride in looking as keen as their leader. One of 
them, on his feet, took occasion simply to remind 

Voi. VII.—18 


| brethren.’’ 





his reverence in the chair, that ‘‘we are all 
‘*Go on and speak to the question,”’ 
was the grave rejoinder. 

The Elder and the New Englander sat down in 
a high, square pew, which was sufficiently capa- 
cious to have held a Dutch vrow and ten daughters 
all Dutch built. It was covered over with maroon 
cloth, and studded round with brass-headed nails, 


| which gave it quite a golden appearance. The 


Plaattekill man whispered, ‘‘ This is Captain Con- 
rad Elvendorp’s pew—one of the new-fangled race 
rising up in Sopus.’”’ 

Whittesley’s attention was directly turned to 
the business in hand, which was evidently of an 


| exciting character. The speaker who was hoiding 


| forth, was a tall, thin, pale man, of a soft voice, 
effect which such a sight might have on one of | 


the wise men of the East. That singular man | 
looked on all without any apparent surprise ; in- | 
deed, it seemed to Swart that the Dominies, on | 


which went far into the ear, with a nervous power 
which made it tell upon the feelings more than 
on the conviction. He spoke in deep tones, 
which proved his earnestness, and was more for 
moderation than for extreme measures. ‘* That’s 
the good Dominie Dirck Romeyn, now on his 
feet,’’ whispered the Elder Swart. ‘‘ He is always 
for peace, and so far does he carry his wish that 
he would sacrifice the State for the Church any 


| day; but his heart is always as clear as his tongue 


is smooth, and every one loves him. I wish that 
Dominie Schuneman and he were carded through 
one another, then we would have a_ perfect 
Dominie, and a complete Whig.’’ When the 
captain had got his ear clear of the Elder’s mouth 
he heard the voice of the speaker, though so soft 
that it filled the house, rising into warmth, and 
sparkling with energy, so that even his opponents 
were listening to the easy flow with a restrained 


delight. 


‘€In these days of trial,’’ said the reverend 
speaker, *‘It becometh the servants of the Lord 
to throw oi! upon the troubled water, instead of 
raising the tempest to hellish fury. This poor 
Reformed Church is at this hour like the Ark of 
Noah, high on the waters of the deluge ; and but 
for the strong arm of the great pilot, who seems 
to be asleep in the stern, we might despair; but 
we have a duty to perform as the ministers of 
Christ, and not as captains of companies, going 
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forth with spear and buckler to fight in the open 
field. We have Joshuas in great number ; let us 
give ourselves to prayer and the word, standing 
like Moses with our hands lifted to heaven, and 
these Aarons and Hurs will help us, if we only 
keep our own passions in due control, being 
baptized by the anointing which abideth. Oh! 
my soul is melted into grief when I think of how 
some of my fellow-ambassadors have fallen off, 
who were ordained to this good work by the 
laying on of hands by the venerable fathers of that 
ancient mother in Holland, whom we all love and 
revere. Alas! alas! that the day should have 
arrived, foretold by the prophet: ‘I am like a 
pelican in the wilderness.’ She who has fed her 
young ones here with her own blood, drawn from 
her own breast, is now to be disregarded andl 
thrust forever aside. Do we not see but too 
plainly, that these unhappy troubles are fast rend- 
ing asunder the ties which bind us to the mother 
church. Under the thin veil of patriotism there 
lieth too manifestly the canker of licentiousness ; 
and to the pleasant cry of independence in the 
state, there is added the demand to bind and 


loose, after our own skill, and by our own power. 


My voice is—‘ let the potsherds of the earth strive 
with the potsherds thereof; but woe be to the 
man that striveth with his Maker.’ ”’ 

The speaker sat down in great emotion, hiding 
his face in his hands and literally sobbing aloud. 
The effect was visible upon all the tender-hearted, 
and in other times than those, when tears were of 
small account, the eloquence of that man would 
have carried the day. But like the few drops 
which fall just before the wind changes from 
south to north, these pathetic symptoms were the 
turning of public sentiment on that day. 

‘They have been talking all of yesterday,’’ 
said Elder Sickles, who came into the same pew, 
‘‘but they are now beginning to warm up, and 
we shall soon see the lightning, and hear the loud 
thunder, after that shower of rain, with a few 
hailstones. For Dominie Frelinghuisen can hit 
hard though his words melt as soon as they come 
down to the ground.’’ 

‘*Yaw! he reminds me of Stephen Zabriskie, 
that would cut his nigger, Cruse, till he would 
bring the blood, and then he would cry at the 
effects of his own whip-cord. But there rises 
Dominie Dirck Romeyn of Mombachus. Hear 
him, but first look at him. How like he is to 








sea, under the name of Peace. 





our. dog Tiger, when he smells a fox, ready to 
spring before he has quite measured his distance.” 

The eyes of the whole company were directed 
to this person, who stood up tall, but so eager to 
begin, that he stooped forward like a racer that 
has already started. His face was neither pale 
nor bilious, but seemed like one that had just 
risen from his bed on an errand, which he deemed 
of vital importance to the cause he had at heart. 
His hair was cut short to his head, and his dress 
though snug, was put on after a fashion of his 
own. He seemed nervous, but determined ; and 
but for a nose of great length, through which he 
blew off passion, as an eager horse blows when 
restrained for a few moments, he must have fainted 
before he commenced. 

‘*Let me,’’ were his first words, ‘throw a 
bomb-shell into the enemy’s camp. We have 
covered up the truth too long, and I am for 
tearing off the cover at once. Speak of peace 
and quiet at this moment, when King George and 
his bull-dogs are at our gates! Do you not hear 
them bark now, and their teeth of iron which 
have crunched the skulls of men, women and 
children, gaping wide that our flesh may be torn? 
And what do we see but strong men of God 
covered with the panoply of Heaven, crying like 
children, for their dear absent mother over the 
No! my voice is 
now for war, and the resolution before us, which 
we are asked to pass in favor of hot defence, and 
if need be, of hot pursuit, even unto death, is one 
that I shall require my consistory to pass as one 
man, else we part next day. It is the only way 
to wean us from our mother’s breast, that we be 
required as a Church, to do what our country has 
done ; live without all help, advice, authority or 
council from Europe. Let those who have been 
born on that famous continent, or those who have 
drank of the milk of Leyden, still snifter after the 
pap of a Holland cow; for my part I believe that 
the meadows of this new world yield as good 
fodder as the bogs of those low countries. I 
despise all whining when we should be fighting, 
with the sword bathed in heaven, where it can 
only obtain the temper fit for slaying the foes of 
liberty and of religion. Let me warn my brethren 
who vacillate on this good cause, under the pro- 
fessed appearance of keeping the peace, that the 
people are befor them; and let them neglect the 
opportunity now given of putting their names to 
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this patriotic resolution, and another chance will 
not be afforded. Like the ancient Siby! bringing 
her books, the chances of obtaining them decrease 
and thus enhance their value.’’ 

The speaker went on in this strain for a full 
hour, pouring forth a torrent of eloquence which 
made the coldest-hearted rise to a pitch of enthu- 
siasm which it would have been dangerous to have 
impeded, or even turned aside, without using the 
greatest wisdom and power. When he sat down 
every one thought the question settled; but the 
President, whose strange black eyes had been wan- 
dering at the beginning of the last speech, became 
so fixed toward its close that it seemed to all as if 
two coals of fire were glowing to a red heat, and 
that some secret bellows blew the fire into an 
intense ardor, so that it became impossible to 
gaze upon them. Quietly he gave a secret sign to 
some one tocome up to him, when he moved out 
of the chair, which was occupied by a substitute 
of less dimensions, but of equally solemn gravity. 

“¢ Now we shall have the other side. A sound 
man is Dominie Rysdick, but behind the times. 
He would have this big continent bound by his 
cable to a Dutch scow.”’ 

‘© None of your sly hits, Hanchie Sickles. You 
would send the world around like a teetotum, and 
banish every good and wholesome doctrine for the 
newest thing, if you only heard it in the English 
tongue; but I should like to know if you ever 
heard a good Dutch prayer answered in another 
speech than Dutch ?”’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ said the young Elder Sickles, 
‘‘and I have seen a Dutch water-finder get a 
spring with English hazel; and I have seen a cut 
made with an English knife healed by keeping it 
warm behind a Dutchman’s fireplace ; and a lame 
horse cured by whispering ‘Indian’ in his ear; 
and old Anikja on the hill can speak a burn away.’’ 

All of this was said with a cunning look, and 
so sedately that the Plaattekill Elder Swart did 
not at first take the drift of it; and before he had 
gathered up the sense, Dominie Rysdick had 
begun, in a slow, singing way, with his eyes half 
shut, and his back half turned to the audience, as 
if entirely unconscious of any one being present. 
He was like a man speaking in his sleep; or per- 
haps more like one that talks into the next world, 
and feels quite sure that he will be heard by those 
who can understand and appreciate what he says. 
When our friends in the square pew had time to 





listen, they heard the slow, hesitating voice of the 
speaker, like the rough rumbling of a stream when 
it is diverted from its course into a mill race, as 
if nature angrily resisted the hand of man. 

**T am forced to rise out of my seat, where I 
supposed I might take my rest till this question of 
years had been disposed of; but it seems that we 
are on the verge of destruction: there are men 
who will play with the whirlwind. A few winters 
since, a reverend divine, now present, went up 
the mountain there on a journey of curiosity. He 
was not satisfied with taking the plain road, but 
he must strike out a path of his own ; and though 
he went as fast as any sober man should travel, he 
put himself in the eye of the wind, so that he 
might have the pride of saying that he rode upon 
a whirlwind—that he took it by the forelock. 
Alas for human vanity! he was swept from his 
feet, and obliged to lie prone on the cold ground, 
or take the chance of tumbling over the precipices 
headlong, as some would now fall.’’ 

With this quiet hint and teliing hit at the rash- 
ness of those who are not satisfied with taking the 
natural road to their end, he was seemingly about 
to take his seat again, but the current of his 
thoughts, like the stream, had now got into the 
mill flume, and onward it began torun. He had 
made a sensible hit at some of the rash men who 
were clear for riding on a fiery steed of war; and 
while his secret design might be to prevent giving 
aid to the friends of the country, his course showed 
a wish of keeping a passage behind through which 
he might retreat in case of the strongest being the 
conqueror. Though born in the province, his 
honors had all come from abroad, with which he 
kept up a close intercourse, and was connected by 
marriage with some of the noble families of Eng- 
land. Withal, he was a true lover of his native 
land, and conscientiously believed that she had 
prospered under the fostering care of the mother 
country, and would prosper. But since there was 
no chance of resisting the tide of public senti- 
ment now set in, his aim was to turn the torrent 
aside. The little anecdote he told of the rev- 
erend brother was adroitly put in, to show the 
danger of disturbing existing relations between 
the mother church and the colonial daughter. 
The Dominie to whom he referred was one of the 
fiercest Whigs of the Classis, and had been an 
open and determined advocate of independence 
from Holland. 
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Allof this was told to the stranger in an under- 
tone, so that he understood the nature of the 
question, and the character of the individuals 
who were debating it with so much unction. 

“You will hear for yourself how Dominie 
Schuneman will get out of that when he rises. 
He is acunning man that is now speaking, and 
maybe he thinks, now he has got the laugh upon 
the Whig, that he will spoil the edge of his 
sword ; but wait and hear.”’ 

‘*T have seen,’’ said the Reverend Doctor Rys- 
dick, continuing his harangue, and raising his 
voice, ‘‘that there are some men whose judgments 
are like the eyes which are full in youth, and 
others whose judgments are like the flattened eye 
of riper years. As age advances, these change ; 
youth takes a narrower view—age sees at a dis- 
tance. Those men who look only at the present, 
and the nearest objects, see no danger beyond 
them. I am old, and know something of the 
former times which I have seen; but lest it be 
said that I am therefore all the less able to see the 
future, let me declare that faith in the man of age 
is the second-sight by which he penetrates the 
clouds; while the young man of fleshly vision is 
satisfied with the figures which play upon the 
surface, and please his fancy. We cannot ques- 
tion, but appearances favor the young and the 
ardent; but you know what the master sayeth: 
‘Oordeelt niet naar het aanzien.’ Yes, judge 
righteous judgment. Take in the whole history 
of the church, and of the people from whom we 
have sprung, and say if it be wise in us to sever 
every bond, and let ourselves float away into the 
current of a noisy world, that would cry one day 
Hosanna! and the next crucify him. We are set 
for the defence of Zion, not to aid in the clamor 
of the passionate multitude. Are there not a 
sufficiency of voices in the public streets to shout 
sufficiently loud to wake the dead, but we must, 
in the midst of our quiet and repose, cause our 
voice to be heard in the street? Remember that 
the servant of the Lord must not strive: No man 
that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of 
this life. We are soldiers, but the war we are to 
wage is with the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
These few sheep in this wide wilderness must not 
be left by me. I will retire to my hillside and 
wrap my cloak around me, waiting for the storm ; 
with these old eyes looking through the tempest, 
and this trembling voice calling to the weary ani 





to the wandering while life remains; joyful that 
the Chief Shepherd who called me to his fold still is 
the same.as he was when first I entered thy sacred 
walls, O Leyden! the Alma Mater of those who 
have long watched with me here. Go away, my 
fellow-shepherds; leave me alone in this bleak 
and dark world. Go, seek after the novelties and 
the carnalities of time and sense. Find the new 
existence you dream of, but let me still have my 
early loves, and, if you will, my early hates. 
‘Choose you this day whom you will serve,’ but 
if I forget thee, O Vaderland, let my right hand 
forget her cunning, and my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, if I count not thee above my 
chief joy.”’ 

The aged and venerable man sat down, far from 
being overcome, but agitated as the old tree that 
moves in the wind that rises with increasing force, 
making its strongest branches wave aloft, while 
the trunk stands as firm as the rock on High 
Peak. He walked slowly and with dignity to his 
seat, which was yielded up to him by his adsessor, 
who was blowing his nose to hide his tears of 
admiration rather than of grief. 

There was a brief pause here which no one 
seemed inclined to break in upon immediately. 
The question was upon the duty which devolved 
upon the ministry in the present crisis of the 
country, and it came up in the way of resolution, 
recommending all the Consistories to move in the 
patriotic work of defending the Declaration of 
Independence with their property and_ lives. 
Some, when first urged to this open act, hesitated, 
as we have heard, but the popular feeling had 
already gone far before them, and there were 
ministers who took the van, willing to ride the 
whirlwind, as the last speaker had said, in rather 
a sneering manner, considering his dignity. 

The effects of the last speech beginning to sub- 
side, there were. several who rose to their feet at 
once, but the President’s eye rested on a tall man 
of subdued look and demeanor, whose age seemed 
to be a few years over thirty, though his manner 
so grave and his words so deliberate, were at vari- 
ance with his voice and figure, which showed him 
to be rather below than above those years. He 
was dressed like the others around, in clerical 
garb; but had he been met in a log cabin, dressed 
in homespun, cut and made up by a wandering 
tailor, he would have shown his breeding as a 
gentleman and his training to be a scholar. Per- 
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haps a keen eye would have discerned the theolo- 
gian spread over all. 

A slight buzz ran through the house at the sight 
of his person, and at the prospect of hearing him 
the Elder said to Captain Whittesley: ‘‘ Here is 
a man of some importance!’’ And accordingly 
he put his mouth to the ear of his cicerone and 
whispered: ‘* Who is that ?”’ 

‘¢Dominie Livingstone,’’ was the short reply. 
‘“* He is now living at the Manor with Baron Liv- 
ingstone. He has been forced to leave New York. 
His church has been turned into a riding-school 
for the red-coats, and he has come up to help us 
in this strait. Good man, he loves the church and 
the country,*but he is one of the peaceful men 
who are not willing to fight unless we cannot help 
it. I hope he will not follow in the same rut with 
old Dominie Rysdick. But he belongs to the true 
Whig race. These Livingstone’s are all good 
blood. But he has commenced.”’ 

‘“‘T desire the peace of Jerusalem, and I love 
them that love her peace,’’ was his opening sen- 
tence; and he paused as if engaged secretly in 
mental prayer for wisdom to speak the right words. 
“You know that I am here an exile from my dear 
people. Driven away from my home, with many 
who love liberty more than life, the place of their 
birth is deserted; so that with the weeping prophet, 
I may say of New York: ‘ How doth the city sit 
solitary, that was full of people? how is she 
become as a widow, she that was great among the 
nations and princess among the provinces? How 
is she become tributary!’ Nor is this the whole, 
Mr. President, but the house of the Lord, where 
so many songs of praise have risen from joyful 
hearts, and prayers been uttered by the lips of the 
goodly servants of the Lord, is now a dunghill; a 
place for the swearer and the infidel to tread upon ; 
a scene of revelry and riot. The enemy has made 
it a place for his horses and his soldiers to exercise 
in, and we are shut out of our holy house, ‘Alas! 
for the day! for the day of the Lord is at hand, 
and as a destruction from the Almighty shall it 
come. Is not the meat cut off before our eyes? 
Yea, joy and gladness from the the house of our 
God ?’”’ 

The effect of this exordium was evident upon 
all the hearers, not even excepting the members 
of the court, who, from their pride and staid dig- 
nity, seemed unwilling to yield to the pathetic in 
a day which required sternness; but they were 





here overcome for a few moments, while the 
speaker paused to recover himself, which he soon 
did. 

‘*Mr. President,’’ continued he, ‘‘ there are 
two extremes in the men of this day—those who 
look entirely to the past, and would build on those 
foundations fabrics exactly as the original build- 
ings were; and there are younger minds who cry: 
‘Raze it! raze it!’ and must have new founda- 
tions and a new dwelling-place. J say let us build 
the new on the old foundation, for the best reason 
in the world, that the old is founded upon a rock, 
and is to be preferred to the sand’’—and he 
paused, looking around—‘‘ to that of Holland 
itself. The time has come when preferences are 
to be made, and if the wisdom of the present 
generation is perfect, then let them burn all the 
books in Vandalic rage; and if the wisdom of the 
former ages was complete, how comes it that we 
are reduced to the state we are in this hour ? 

‘*Our church, like our country, is an orphan, 
left of its natural mother, Holland, and of its 
natural father, England, so that nothing remains 
for her now- but to say: ‘though father and 
mother forsake me the Lord will take me up.’ 
Nor has she been thrown off quite helpless and 
bare of all means; on the contrary, with a good 
charter from heaven—a good catechism from Hol- 
land—and a wide country all before us where to 
choose, there is nothing to fear in looking forward, 
nor anything to long for in looking back. Like 
the famed Eneas, of whom we read in our dear 
old Leyden, we are sailing this day between Scylla 
and Charybdis. On the one side I see my venera- 
ble fathers sailing, or wishing to take refuge in the 
haven of ancient system, and on the other, my 
fellow-brethren are determined to launch away in 
their individual ships, independent of the admiral. 
The one will rot in port, and the other will be 
swamped in breakers. Hear my counsel and sail 
between, and. God will bear you to a fairer land 
than the Great Trojan. Fathers, take heed that 
you restrain not the spirit of this young church, 
feeling the impulses of a generous pride, in being 
able to live in hope till better days arrive ; give 
them the liberty of putting up more sail, instead 
of bidding, or demanding, as you from your age 


have a right to do, that they should haul in and 


cast anchor, waiting for day, instead of putting 
out boldly to sea, which is always safest in a storm. 
And you, my young and brave fellow-sailors, re- 
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member that old heads on board, who have wea- 
thered storms before, are not burdensome but 
safeguards, which we do well not to despise.’’ 
With this speech of moderation, the young 
doctor sat down, leaving the reverend body to 
make the application—not difficult to do, after 
what had oceupied the Classis all the morning. 
The question really was, whether the consistories 
of the several churches should be called upon to 
take an active part in the defensive and offensive 
war, now waging, in their capacity as a church 
court. These bodies in the old Holland Church, 
as in all the Reformed churches, still took active 
measures against criminal offenders, and had a 
power of trial and of punishment, subject to 
appeal in the higher court. But the final court to 
which the American branch was subject had been 
Amsterdam, where was now the court of appeal. 
One had been formed here, but from the natural 
prejudices of the old Dominies, and the present 
state of the country, it had not yet got into work- 
ing order. The machinery had indeed been im- 
ported and put up, but it had not been tried ; 
nor were the legitimate engineers experienced 


men. The danger, therefore, of giving power to 


single churches—the same power of acting in 
cases which might be construed into offences 
demanding discipline—might become dangerous 
precedents, and yet to forbid them at the present 
time might be construed as treasonable acts by the 


Provincial Congress. Here was a dilemma, to a 
cautious man, of the most puzzling nature. The 
men of Tory predilections chose one horn, and 
the fiery Whigs fearlessly took the bull by the 
horns, and laughed at his stamping fury. They 
saw with pleasure that the revolution in the State 
was the sure deliverance of the church from its 
ancient vassalage, and so they pushed the necessity 
of every consistory having an ecclesiastical power 
over political offences, and thus cleansing the 
camp of every Achan within it. 

The last speech, coming as it did from Doctor 
Livingstone, who had already obtained great in- 
fluence over the Colonial church, both from his 
own personal character for piety, learning, great 
executive talent, and his connections with the 
Whig family of that name, as well as for his own 
banishment from New York, to which he had 
referred, made an impression which was ominous 
of temporizing measures, such as would have 


crippled the hands of the ardent friends of the ( 





country. For it was well known that many in- 
fluential families were in constant communication 
with the Tories. Those could be reached through 
the church, when they might not be touched by 
the magistrates. At any rate, the warm partisans 
were determiried to try this lever upon the old 
Dutch bodies of rich Boermen, such as Paulus 
Troumpier, of Catsbaan, and Johannes Lasher, of 
Kinderhook; and others that could be named. 
The disaffection had gone down to the very core 
of society, and it was necessary that it should be 
traced throughout, though that should be to the 
splitting of the churches. 

‘* Give the Consistories power to bring up their 
neighbors who differ from them in matters of a 
political kind, and what shall we see but one 
setting himself to watch another, so that no one 
is safe in his shoes? Have we not trouble enough 
in the towns and in the country without taking 
the same into our churches—setting father against 
the son, and the son against the father? No; let 
us have at least one peaceful place, to which we 
can turn in these days of turmoil and war. Let 
the Sabbath bring all our people to one seat on 
earth, as they must all appear before one Judg- 
ment. To their own Master must each man stand 
or fall.”’ 

This speech was uttered in great fury by a high 
Conservative minister of this conclave, who had 
stood out long for conferring with old Holland 
in all religious matters, and who, from his very 
stiffness of spirit, thought it impossible for a 
country to exist as a Christian land unless it had 
aking. ‘The Israelites had a king,’’ said he, 
‘‘and the church was now a kingdom, modelled 
after the plan of the upper Kingdom: take the 
title of king away, and you would spoil the book 
where the word occurs so frequently.’’ Besides 
all these reasons, there were in his own parish 
some who secretly acted with the king’s men, 
and he naturally trembled both for them and for 
himself. 

During the time of this debate, the Elder Swart 
got so much in earnest in listening, that he entirely 
forgot the presence of the man whom he had 
taken under his care, and would have let him slip 
thrqugh his fingers had he been Arnold himself. 
Others, however, were not inattentive to the 
motions of the strange man; but his whole con- 
duct was to them a puzzle which they could not 
uuravel. It was evident that he was not the man 
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he pretended to be, and yet the persons he was 
holding communication with were all of the true 
side. Salutations were exchanging between him 
and some of the best Whigs, clerical and laical ; 
and yet a sort of restraint was on these, which was 
felt more than accounted for. One side of his 
character was decidedly suspicious—the interest 
which the blacks had in him, and the whisperings 
held among themselves concerning him. In the 
nervous state of some men possessed of slaves, the 
cause of this might have been found, and there 
rested, had it not been for the fact that one of 
the most active and turbulent fellows of his race 
was seen to steal around to the back of the stranger 
and put something in his hand, leaving the house 
with the same caution with which he entered. 
Whittesley, without appearing to notice these 
things, inquired about a man who rose at that 
point in the debate, which seemed to be turning 
against the liberal side. The person referred to 
was a square-built man, of middle age or over, 
weighed at least two hundred pounds, and was 
more remarkable for force than polish. He was a 


mighty man—strong—strong in lungs, strong in 
arm, and strong in character, and withal full of 


wit; one of the warmest-hearted souls in the world 
with the most ungracious mode’ of showing his 
goodness. When he rose there was a general 
expectaticn of a scene. 

He began with a text from. the Dutch Bible, 
and indeed throughout he made more use of that 
translation than he did of the English. 

‘‘How happens it that this prejudiced Dutch- 
man is on this side of the question? What’s his 
general character?’’ asked the mysterious stranger. 

‘‘This is Dominie Schuneman, of the Kaats- 
kills,’ was the reply of the Elder. ‘A great 
admirer of the Low Countries, and believes that 
the model of our new republic should be found 
there. In‘*fact, he declares that Jefferson has 
copied the Declaration of Independence from 
those United States of the Nederlands. He prides 
himself on looking backward and forward. Some 
one said as much in the presence of his nigger, 
Tom, who went to the kitchen, where he was 
heard laughing with the rest, and saying: ‘ D’ real 
trut’, massa hab eene in de hole ob him’s neck 
back; hem see bot ways ende de all round.’ But 
hark, the storm is up. Dominie Schuneman for 
ever,’’ 

‘¢ The foundation of God standeth sure, for the 





Lord knoweth them who are his,’’ were the first 
words distinctly heard. ‘‘We cannot know every- 
thing, though we be Dominies; but we have, 
from our position in society, more opportunities 
of feeling the public pulse in the right place, than 
any justice on the bench. We must let our lights 
shine so that all may see the men who are on the 
side of their country and of their God,”’ said the 
earnest man, as he looked around on the luke- 
warm and the temporizing. ‘‘ This is no time to 
hesitate ; as that worthy Scotchman, Wotherspoon, 
said truly, ‘the pear is ripe and rotten,’ and it is 
too late to speak of going back, and I want the 
authority of this court to call before me the men 
who, like ‘the children of Ephraim, being armed 
and carrying bows, turned back in the day of 
battle.’ We have too many of these deceitful 
friends, who come like wildcats around our dwell- 
ings through the week, at night; and on the 
Sabbath day are found purring softly in their pews. 
I want the power to say to Monus Diedricht or 
Bromie Layman, seize them there, and we will 
try them on the spot. If you do not give us this 
authority, by the Lord we will take it. You 
laughed incontinently at the man who was ready 
to ride the whirlwind. The Reverend Doctor, 
heavier in his jesting than Goliah with his greaves 
of brass, could have told it more to his purpose, 
had he been with this humble servant of the Lord 
on that day, when the wind came like lightning 
through the gorge of the mountain, carrying him 
forward as a feather is tossed in the gale. Did 
the man laughed at hesitate? No; but borne to 
the verge of the precipice, he seized the top of a 
tall pine that God had planted for him.a hundred 
years before, where he swung upon its topmost 
branches till he recovered his balance, and found 
time to descend, and be sheltered under the 
shadow of the great rock. The same man stands 
before you ready to engage in a more perilous 
strife; to mount the wildest horse that war can 
produce, and be in the van of the flying cavalry. 
Who among you are willing to lead or follow? 
Who shall go up to Ramoth Gilead to battle? 
Cowards are next to traitors, and when the Lord’s 
will is not followed out, Israel shall be smitten 
before the men of Ai.”’ 

During the time of this fierce call, the back of 
the orator had been toward the place where Elder 
Swart and his companion sat, but in the course of 
his gestitulations he turned, when his eye rested 

\ 
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a moment on Whittesley’s face, which seemed to 
operate as a new impulse to his already highly 
excited spirit and manner. The strange captain 
gave a sign which was understood by the enrap- 
tured man, for lifting his voice higher than ever, 
he called : 

‘¢ Hearken, O men of God, to the sounds which 
the demons are already making on the sides of 
the mountains. I hear even now the war-whoop of 
the savages, within sight of my people. My own 
Mary is calling upon our little ones to come and 
hide themselves away. She sees the traitors around 
skulking, and rubbing their hands, saying, ‘Our 
day has come;’ and here I am, begging the 
privilege of defending our hearths against the men 
in league with Brandt and Butler. The messenger 
who has brought me the report is now in our 
midst. To your tents, O Israel !’’ 

The effect of this speech on the whole congre- 
gation was electrical, and moved the most phleg- 
matic Dutchman present, so that it would have 
been dangerous for any one to attempt resisting 
the influence. Persons had been seen during the 


sederunt, coming in and putting missives into the 
hand of the speaker, which now were understood 


to be reports from the upper country ; and as usual 
when a company of men rise into an excited state, 
the call made to their patriotism, as well as to 
their personal fears, roused them to enthusiasm. 
All rose to their feet; the President was the last 
up, but as if the truth had at length penetrated 
his skull, he lifted his hands, pronouncing the 
apostolic benediction in a slow, solemn voice, 
every syllable of which was heard throughout the 
house, when all left the place. 

‘*Let us go and visit the other house,’’ whis- 
pered the strange captain. 

‘*You mean the Provincial Congress?’’ said 
the Elder. 

An inclination of the head was all the answer, 
and the two went out together to the court- 
house, where that body were then met. 

Our Kaatsberg messenger had become so ab- 
sorbed in mind, while seeing and hearing, that he 
forgot his intention of obtaining a private word 
with his own Dominie Schuneman, so that by the 
time he recovered from his surprise that worthy 
was gone, and already far on his way homeward. 

CHAPTER XII. THE BRAVE BUT BLOODY BRANDT. 

DeMINIE SCHUNEMAN found his horse ready for 

him at the church door. The means of return 





had been provided during the last hour by Dom- 
inie Doll, whose horse was furnished to Tum, the 
Kaatskill pastor’s man, so that he might go back 
with his master at full speed, while at the same 
time the favorite nag of Sopus might be out of 
harm’s way in case any attack should be made 
upon the village, as rumor went, and as the im- 
portance of the place invited. 

Off minister and man flew at full speed, only 
pausing at every second mile, that the animals 
might take breath, when Tom was plied with 
more questions than it would have taken a day to 
answer in a calm time. 

‘¢ Tom, was the teeken vuur blazing last night 
on Round Top? Did you take in the Van Bergen 
apples, and put the others into the cider press? 
We must have our cider-brandy made when we go 
back. Has Captain Van Vechten called out the 
sodgers ?”’ 

The last question was the one that touched 
Tom’s fancy with most vividness, for he answered 
at once: ‘* Yaw, yaw, massa; dere vere tree 
vistles an a trum, ende dey made sound like de 
saltery of de King Jew’s harp.”’ 

‘*King David, you mean, you blockhead. How 
often have I told the people about the kind of 
music they had in old times, and tried to show 
you the way they held their instruments; but it is 
all one, blunder after blunder.’’ 

‘¢Lorra! Massa don’t mean that Tom know no 
more den te men who never crossed the big water 
like massa self.’’ 

It was one of the Dominie’s favorite boasts that 
he had been to Holland as well as the best of 
them, and knew something. Tom used to say 
the same thing, only he put the name of Guinea 
always in. He considered himself a travelled 
gentleman of color, and as holding a place among 
his own class equal to that which the Dominie 
held among his brethren. 

The spur was again at play, and away the two 
went at full speed, Tom keeping his horse, as in 
duty bound, one length behind his master ; for 
the animal he rode was not equal to the other, 
but he was the lighter in weight and the best 
rider of the two. The usual visits which were 
paid at other times to the dwellers in Vlatt Bush 
and Catsbaan were dispensed with on that day, 
though the memory of the good horse every now 
and again prompted him to turn into the different 
barnyards where he had tasted the good fodder of 
the landlord. A dig with the Dominie’s heel was 
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all the answer given, and if the creature had any 
mental feeling at all, it must have been surprised 
at the unusual self-denial of his rider, who loved 
his friends so well that he never passed their door, 
nor suffered one of them to pass his, without 
tasting the cup of kindness in cider or good Santa 
Crux, while the faithful steed ate his corn. 

But this was no time for paiavering, and on the 
two riders rattled, bringing to their doors the 
inhabitants, black and white, wondering at the 
haste of the Kaatskill Dominie, who was always a 
welcome visitor to the master, while Tom was 
even more welcome to the servants. It was sorely 
against the grain for the latter personage to pass 
by the house of old Bennie Languendyck, where 
a lively wench lived for whom Tom had a sneak- 
ing liking, and within a mile of the house he 
made up his mind to stop at all hazards. How 
this was to be accomplished was the problem he 
set himself about to solve. He trusted to his 
luck, which meant in his case the effect of a cer- 
tain charm which he tried at*such times. He 
had learned a Dutch rhyme, which sounded like a 
psalm to his ear, and in some way he supposed 
there was virtue in it. If it failed, he had bad 


luck ; sometimes he succeeded, and then he had 


good luck. Tom said his say, and then, like 
wiser folks, he set about accomplishing his wish. 
He loosened his saddle-girth as the first thing to 
be done, and giving his master’s horse a sly prick 
in the rump, the two started away at double 
speed, when just as they were close by the garden 
fence of his desired place he slipped down, saddle 
and all, as if he had fallen, while his horse 
bounded forward, taking for the barn-yard asa 
matter of course, into which the Dominie, horse 
and all, followed as straight as an arrow. 

All that Tom wanted was gained. He wanted 
his supper, and he did not care for any other 
wench preparing it but Flora; and this was sure 
to be done. So, coming in limping, and holding 
his hand on his hip, at the same time making so 
many wry faces that it was difficult to restrain 
laughter, though all thought he was seriously 
hurt ; and, indeed, he had not escaped without a 
few bruises more than he had calculated upon. 
Of course all was laid to the loosening of the 
girths, and he chuckled within himself at the 
trick. Once off the horse, the Dominie was 
easily persuaded to let his friend lad the animal 
to the stable and himself into the ample parlor, 


where the best in the house always waited for him. 
This was not his own parish, but he was as well 
known here as at home, and loved the people 
nearly as well. Bennie Languendyck was one of 
the regular descendants of the Huguenots, full of 
piety and good will, which were written on his 
face by the finger of God, and could not be mis- 
understood. His feelings were all, next to his 
God, for his country, and just as soon as there 
could be a quiet moment he began to make inqui- 
ries after the matters of the Church, which were 
so intertwined with the affairs of the State that in 
speaking of the one they fell into the other. 
Bennie had a great deal to learn, and some things 
he could tell. The Dominie was the very man he 
wanted most of all to see at that hour. He hada 
reverence for his learning, his office and his piety, 
which made him humble and glad at the same 
time, which the good man was the last in the 
world to take advantage of, though, to tell the 
truth, a stranger would not have believed so of 
him, judging from his gruffness and decision. 
These traits were the results of his intercourse with 
slaves and inferior men, whom he thought were 
more impressed in that way than by a milder 
manner. But all knew him to be one of the 
warmest-hearted men in the world, and they 
loved him as much as they feared him. 

‘‘Dominie het been to tend Classis, and can 
tell vot vas done to de Tories,’’ said Bennie, in a 
half-inquiring strain. 

‘Yaw, and a set of Tories some of them are 
who were there, afraid of their own shadow or 
else of their cwn ease. They stand in fear of 
man. We have Ahitophels in the camp, and in 
the court of the Lord. But, Bennie, mark Do- 
minie Schuneman’s words, he will root out the 
Tories from the Hilderburgs to the Kaatskills, if 
there be power in his Consistory.”’ 

‘¢ Glad am I dat dere is one Dominie villing to 
do his duty, ende much need is there of power 
and skill to do all dis. Has de Dominie heard’’ 
—and the old Dutchman, lowering his voice toa 
whisper, looked around the room as if afraid of 
an enemy in his own house—‘‘ has de Dominie 
heard of de rising to be among de placks ?’’ 

‘* Rising among the blacks!’’ repeated the 
confounded minister, as he arose up from his seat, 
| looking around the room in his turn. ‘‘ Who said 
| the blacks were going to rise at this time? That 

would be the Gibeonites turning traitors, after we 
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have nursed them in the very bosom of our fami- 
lies, giving us over into the hands of the Amo- 
rites. Speak, Bennie, and tell me all about it, for 
am not I a father, a Dominie, and a master my- 
self? I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide 
the spoil; speak, I tell you.’’ 

‘‘ Dere is no need of haste before de supper pe 
ready. You kenne vat ve say; ‘empty stalls 
make biting horses,’ ende dere comes Flora to bid 
us set to.’’ 

She was a young jet-black damsel, of about 
twenty years of age, and was also one of the 
original Africans, ¢mported in large numbers 
before the Revolution ; some of them direct from 
their native country, and others brought from the 
islands of the West Indies in return for trade. 
Flora was a superior wench, had been apt to learn 
the manners and the language of her master, and 
had become a favorite with all; so much so, that 
she had an influence beyond her place. 

‘*Ha! Flora, are you there, with your white 
teeth and gray eene?’’ said the Dominie. ‘I 
wonder who is to carry you off from old Bennie. 
Are Tom and you not going to make it up? I 
guess now the reason why his saddle-girths gave 
way. Come, see if you cannot make it up; and 
then we shall see what we can bargain for; I can- 
not part with Tom, so you must come to the par- 
sonage.”’ 

Flora, who was waiting her chance, pretending 
to place the dishes till this speech was over, gave 
a sly look up, saying, as she went toward the 
door, ‘‘ Dese be no dimes for marrying and gibing 
in marriage.”’ 

‘¢She is a smart wench, Bennie, and if Tom 
and her can draw up, I would be willing to hand 
you over two hundred pounds for her.”’ 

‘*We will speak of dat again, Dominie; say 
away,’’ and the grace was asked with reverend 
deportment. The meal was excellent. The earn- 
est minister had been so engaged since the morn- 
ing, that he actually was not hungry till he sat 
“down and smelt the dish of new chickens, and 
saw the white bread made of new wheat flour, 
with vegetables in abundance. The victuals now 
began to disappear, and there was a lull. The 
good vrow slyly poured out from a beautiful china 
teapot, into cups of the same kind, the rare bev- 
erage, tea, while the old man, from a black, 
square bottle, which he had hidden till now, filled 
a crystal goblet, placing it on the opposite side 





from where the wife’s tea was put. The Dominie, 


looking from one side to the other, gave one of 
his hearty laughs, and tasting first the one and 
then the other, he said : 

‘*Ha! we have found out the thief that broke 
into the storehouse at Sopus. Well, you are more 
deserving of grace than King George, and I will 
not tell. But, Bennie, was not that asly thing of 
these marauders to get in, and the sentinel walk- 
ing before the door with fixed bayonet ?’’ 

‘*Nay, nay, Dominie; dem dat hides kenne 
vere to seek. Ticklish times raises up ticklish 
men. Have you said yet vot the Consistories are 
to do wid de Tories ?’’ 

‘IT am going home,’’ said the Dominie, ‘to 
summon every Tory in the parish before us, and 
forbid every one of them from taking sacrament, 
and then hand them over to the committee for 
punishment; I shall spare not one of them. I 
will,’’ and with that he lifted his great hand in 
the same way as he would take his oath; ‘I will 
not spare my own brother if he stands in the way 
of the country and her cause.”’ 

Just at this. moment a young man entered, the 
son of Bennie Languendyck, with evident alarm 
upon his face, and said he wished to tell what he 
had just heard. After some length of preface, it 
came to this—that a report had been spread about 
of the negroes rising, and that as he knew that 
Flora and Tom were in the secret, if there was 
anything in it, he had stowed himself away, so 
that he could hear their conversation. 

‘*Well, what did Tom say?’’ was the Do- 
minie’s quick demand. 

** What did Flora say ?’’ was the demand of the 
master of the house. 

‘*Give me time,’’ said the youth. ‘* Tom was 
making love to Flora, and she was making it a 
condition that he should join the black regiment 
they are going to raise on King George’s side. 
She says she will get him made acaptain. Tom 
says he will think of it till the day after to- 
morrow, when he will come down and tell her, 
But Flora, who seems;to know a good deal more 
than she lets out, says the Indians are coming 
down to take the Dominie off to Niagara to-night, 
and she is warning Tom against being in the way, 
lest he be shot and his scalp taken.’’ 

‘« The duivel !’’ were the first words of the Do- 
minie; and then, correcting himself, he said: 
**God knows what will be the end of all this, but 


,? 
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I must face the evil and prepare against it. It is 
according to the information which Tom himself 
brought; Brandt is in the mountain, and I shall 
be his first mark. But we shall see when it 
comes. I must go and meet the Consistory at 
the Baackouter, on my way home. There we can 
plan. Take you care of that wench Flora, and I 
will watch Tom. A man’s foes are those of his 
own household. Peace be with you.”’ 

The minister.and his man were soon at full 
speed again. Tom had not a single pain, nor a 
wish except to get to the stable and tell what he 
had seen to his near associates. He was not 
ignorant of the purposed uprising, but, possessed 
of more wit and cunning than the majority, he 
had heard all, but committed himself to nothing. 
He even pretended to Flora that she was the first 
to tell him. He was full of his own thoughts, 
and rode further behind his master than usual, as 
if to avoid being questioned on the state of 
things. The master’s mind was as full of thought 


as the servant’s, so that scarcely a word passed till 
they came near to the ford that allowed them to 
cross the Kauterskill Creek, which at that time 
was swollen, it being after a heavy rain. 


As they 
both mounted up the bank, the hind feet of the 
Dominie’s horse slid back, which nearly unseated 
the rider, just as Tom came up in time to give his 
master a helping hand, keeping him on the saddle. 

‘‘That was well done, Tom; you might have 
pulled the other way, and got me out of the road, 
sending me down stream.”’ 

‘*Lor’ forbid, massa !’’ was the first impulsive 
cry of the slave. ‘‘ Tom knows better who feeds 
him than touch a hair of massa’s head at any 
time.”’ 

‘Oh, I did not mean you to take it so much 
in earnest as that. One might suppose, from your 
speaking so, that you had been told to do it;”’ 
and here he looked in the negro’s face. 

But Tom had recovered himself, and smiling 
said: ** Lor’, massa, you look so, and talk so like 
red rooster when afraid of de black cock.’’ 

This was touching the Dominie in his weakest 
place, for fear was that which he never knew, and 
to speak of it when there was actual danger was 
likely to make him angry. 

‘* Afraid, you scoundrel! who is afraid? Afraid 
of what? of Brandt, or of a whole black regiment 
with a Tom captain at their head. All that I 
need to do is to lift my whip, and they will run.”’ 


word, unless something else kept him. 





By this time he was holding his rawhide over 
the nose of Tom, who stood aghast, not so much 
at the threatening, as at the words ‘black regi- 
ment,’’ which had incautiously in his passion 
passed the lips of the master. He had intended 
to keep that secret to himself ‘ill the time of 
revealing was properly come; and, feeling the 
prompting of his anger powerfully within him, he 
wheeled around and rode off, nor did he stop tiil 
he was before the door of Monus Diedricht on 
Baackouter, where he had appointed a meeting 
for catechizing the children, and with the mem- 
bers of his Consistory. He found: that all were 
met, so that with his accustomed diligence, and 
as if he had been in his study all day, he pro- 


ceeded with his religious duties, the same as in a 


time of peace. 

An hour being occupied with devotional duties, 
he called his counseilors together, who were grave 
men and well tried. All were present but one, 
Martin Schuyler, and it was agreed that something 
of great importance must have kept him at home. 

‘You see, Dominie, that the teeken vuur above 
his house was to be the signal fire for all the rest 
on the Cauliberg, and sure enough it did blaze 
out from the Hoogenhuisen in a full glow, and 
that was enough to keep him.”’ 

‘True; but he would have been here or sent 
I am 
afraid that the Indians have taken hold of him on 
the way down. Rumors have been rife all day 
from our scouts, but nothing definite yet, though 
we are expecting the news every moment.’’ 

This was said by one of the men of mark in the 
neighborhood, who was requested to remain and 
tell what he knew of the state of affairs. His 
account was gloomy enough. All day the Tories 
had been observed passing in and out of the woods 
at well-known places, where it was too likely 
some secret plans were perfecting. No one could 
be found bold enough to venture near the centre 
of the woods which lay between the mountain 
and the king’s road; and the tost they could 
judge by was the smoke which lay there in the 
morning, showing that fire had been kept burning 
through the night. Through some secret source, 
which no one could trace, a report had come 
down toward evening of the Tories’ intention 
being to join that night and attack the Dominie’s 
house. To meet this, a company of men had 
gone over there about an hour ago. 
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‘‘Thank you, friends, for that; but what will 
the ’Yfvrow do without my help? I must go as 
soon as we get through here.”’ 

All gave a sly smile at the Dominie’s fear about 
the ’Yfvrow, who was well known as the ruler of 
that domicile, and needed less of his help than he 
required of hers; still, he always believed himself 
to have the mastery, which he had in all other 
parts of his parish, except in the parsonage. 

‘‘Let us proceed to business ;’’ and the usual 
formalities were gone through, of a devotional 
cast. Afterward the President stated the order 
he was determined to pursue in all treasonable 
cases. Debar them he would from the sacramental 
table, and if they did not repent, hand them over 
to the civil law. To all of this not a word of 
opposition was offered, except by Elder Abiel, 
who was a man not to be put down, even by the 
Dominie. He hated Tories as he hated the devil, 
and if he were sitting on the bench of justice he 
would go the length of roasting some of them 
around here; but as an elder, it was another 
thing. 

‘*T have known Dominies to change sides, and 
who knows but our Dominie here may be killed 
in this war. And supposing we get one of the 


double-sided men, who are all king with king’s 
men, and all country with me, and he chooses to 
sit in judgment on me as a Whig, what shall I 
deserve ?”’ 

*¢ Garret Abiel,’’ said the Dominie, with earn- 


estness, ‘‘ your faith is failing. Do you for a 
moment believe that we are to lose the ground 
we have gained, if we be true to ourselves, and 
stop these traitors, who are prowling. about our 
door all night, waiting for our carcasses? Tender 
mercy at this hour is severity, and I call upon you 
to make out a case of public scandal against 
Petrus Sax, Jacobus Roe and Johannes Troum- 
pier, and others to be named.” 

At this point in the proceedings, some one 
called over the half door where they were assem- 
bled, ‘‘ Garret Abiel, tous vanted at home,’’ and 
at the call the elder arose, putting the pipe, that 
he had just filled for the fourth time, into the 
cinders, giving a few whiffs to be sure of its kind- 
ling, and he left, bidding the Dominie call on his 
way home, and he would send David with him on 
the road home, as aconvoy. Abiel’s house lay 
in the Vlatt, about half a mile from Monus Died- 
richt’s, which was perched on the side-hill close 





by the military road, which went through Unadilla 
and the lake country to Fort Niagara. ‘The road 
to the Elder Abiel’s, from the place he was in, 
was uneven, and fenced on both sides by alder 
bushes and small trees, which were left in the 
meadows, and by the rail fences. Besides, it was 
necessary for him to cross the creek before he 
could reach his own door. 

It so happened, in the course of events, that 
Teunis Roe was on his way toward the house of 
Garret Abiel. He had returned during the even- 
ing from Sopus, whither he had been sent; and 
having missed his own aim—telling the Dominie 
of his danger—he was in no haste to return and 
report anything to his prejudice. All he could 
do was to be as near as possible to him, and avert 
from him the injury intended. 

His father met him with as muth excited pleas- 
ure as it was possible for him to display outwardly 
in his stiff, clumsy manner, and to all questions 
put concerning the Classis, he gave evasive an- 
swers, which satisfied the old man, and made him 
rub his hands in prospect of the captain’s cap that 
waited for his son Teunis; other means of infor- 
mation were not wanting concerning the sayings 
and the doings of that day; nor had the movers 
in the plot of taking off the Consistory bodily 
waited for the result of those resolutions discussed 
at Sopus. The temper of the stern Whig Dom- 
inie had been felt too often before this not to be 
dreaded now, whether he had the authority of the 
church or was left to act without it. Either he 
must be removed out of the way, or hey must 
escape for the present. Brandt’s presence was 
now their only chance, and already the train was 
all laid, waiting for the spark. 

‘¢ Noo Sonne,”’ said the burly Boerman, ‘‘ hev 
de glass of de gin schnaaps, ande here is de plack 
for tee face. Tee must be tee young Ingin,’’ and 
he looked as if he were laughing, when not a 
sound came from his throat. Gin had been plen- 
tifully drank all around, of which the old Tory 
had swallowed a good share. 

Teunis was shocked at the disguise he saw the 
company in, and his feelings revolted from the 
garments brought to him, so that on the first im- 
pulse he said warmly, ‘Dad, I cannot hide my 
face like the owl.”’ 

‘*Ende vat vor no 
vecht all de betters,’’ 
Jacob. 


like de oders? Tee vill 
said the really astonished 
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‘© Nae, nae,’’ said the son, becoming more 
decided, ‘‘if I look like the devil I must feel 
like him, and maybe I may turn and blow 
brimstone on those who set me on fire. Dad- 
die, I will remain and be a man, and respect my- 
self. In that way will I do my duty, all the better 
to my God and to my country, and to’’— 

The cautious mother saw where all this was tend- 
ing, so stepping in between father and son, she 
whispered something in the ear of the old man 
which tickled him greatly, for breaking out well 
pleased, he said : 

‘* Goodt, goodt, sonne ; den godown to de creek 
ende, votch for de big Whiggee Abiel, and see dat 
he off wid Brandt once, Dominie or no Dominie.”’ 

Tennis, on reflection, saw that he might aid in 
the rescue of the Dominie, should he be taken, all 
the better if he put onthe disguise provided for 
him; and in the event of his being taken, there 
would be at least one friend near, who might aid 
him in his attempt to escape. Without any more 
parleying, he endeavored to ascertain ‘the exact 
state of affairs, and started to the edge of the stream 
over which Elder Abiel must cross before he could 
reach his own door. Then and there he hoped to 
obtain a quiet interview, and reveal to him all he 
knew. 

All at once he heard the very man he was wait- 
ing for, shouting at the top of his voice, and swear- 
ing a little in Dutch, at some one who was way- 
laying him. 

‘‘ Take dat Dunder-bush! more comin’ before 
morning. He! he! he!” 

Teunis knew all the parties well. It was the El- 
der and his slave Cuffee, that arch negro with 
whom Dora was in compact, now carrying out the 
scheme which had either been put into their hands 
by Satan or his imps. The whole of that dark 
scene in the cave came up before the vision of the 
hidden sentinel, and in present circumstances the 
plot seemed likely to be successfully carried out. 
The private and the public enemies of Abiel had 
found in this black knave a fit instrument, as they 
saw, ofeffecting their purpose. He possessed great 
shrewdness, with more fire than usually falls to the 
share of his race. Certainly there was a deeper 
malice in that bosom than was known, till the 
times showed him up in his true colors. All the 
chastisements he had ever received were treasured 
by him, lying at interest, which he now determined 
to pay at a compound rate. 





This now being the set night, and nine o’clock 
being the hour when a clean sweep was to be made 
of the whole country, the Dominie with the rest, 
Cuffee was set to watch the door, and keep all 
away but friends. But the malicious slave, re- 
membering his stripes and rejoicing in his revenge, 
resolved to have a little fun, and do a little of the 
punishment with his own hand; so he had the El- 
der Abiel called out from the rest, that he might 
waylay him in the dark. 

‘*Tak dat vonce more ’gain. 
nine-tails ; he ! he! he! 
nons at him. 
ox so big.” 

‘You black sinner, what do you mean? I'll 
beat you white,’’ and here the worthy master was 
groping around in the dark for some stick or stone 
that he might defend himself with, while Cuffee 
was dodging him in all directions, and dealing out 
such strokes as he thought fit ; sometimes from be- 
hind, and then on the side, all the while laughing 
his ‘*he ! he! he!’’ so provoking, that the sound 
went further intothe old man’s spirit than the gad 
went into his body. It was just as the master was 
fairly worn out that Teunis stepped in and gave 
the black a stroke on the temple, that laid him flat 
on the ground, but he was no more hurt than if he 
had been a bull calf. Rising quickly up, he ran 
with all his power from the place, and disappeared 
in a thicket. 

Teunis, finding himself alongside of the very 
man he wanted to see, thought of the two messages 
sent by him to the Elder. One was to watch him, 
lest he should escape from the designs upon him ; 
and the other to warn him so that he might escape. 
He resolved to follow his heart; and warn him; 
but how to begin, in the present confused state of 
the old Dutchman’s brains, was a question of 
doubt. He had been so completely thrown off his 
balance by the suddenness of the call in the midst 
of his argument with the Dominie from fear lest 
something serious had happened in his absence, 
and was so hastily passing through the dark, that 
the stroke from behind, and the beating which 
followed from his own slave, was, when all had 
passed over, a maze through which he could not 
see. When, therefore, the first man he met was 
no other than the son of his mortal enemy, he was 
inclined to consider it but a part of the plot of 
which he had heard that night for the first time. 

‘* The devil take that son of his own! When I 


Love cat-ende- 
Domily fire all his can- 
No dead yet ; one heavy gad kill no 
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get hold of him, I will make his flesh as raw as he 
made old Grey’s back in his last night’s ride.”’ 
The negro had been out with the Tories all the 
previous night, and rode one of his master’s horses 
almost to death. 

‘*Maybe,’’ said Teunis, ‘‘I can explain to 
Uncle Garret the cause of Cuffee’s rebellion.’’ 

Before another word could be got in, the old 
man was upin a rage, and with his staff high in the 
air, was threatening the speaker with the punish- 
ment he meant for the black. 

‘¢ The rebel! Who speaks of rebellion here? 
Whlio will hint at rebellion to me, you mean Tory, 
and the son of a far meaner Tory ?”’ 

But for the promise he had made to Elsie, this 
sudden onslaught might have upset the good in- 
tentions of her lover, but his real desire of warning 
the honest Boerman of danger, kept him calm and 
to his purpose; so, loosening himself from the 
grasp made upon his throat, he quietly said: 

‘*T did not mean you were a rebel, Elder, but 
that Cuffee was in league against vou, and rebels 
were in your own house.’’ 

** You lie !’’ was the hot answer of the old man. 
‘*T do as the Dominie advises, and as he tells of 
Abraham, who commanded his children and his 
servants after him. My house is a well-ordered 
house, as my good whip this night will testify.”’ 

3y degrees, however, Teunis found the way to 
the angry man’s understanding: so that by the 
time he had reached his own door he had a tole- 
rable notion of the state of things and of what he 
must guard against. Had he but another hour to 
collect his thoughts, clear his brain, smoke his two 
accustomed pipes, and give Cuffee his promised 
chastisement, it would have taken more strength 
than the Tories had mustered at that time to have 
overcome him, except by taking him by surprise. 
As it was, Cuffee had anticipated the threatened 
attack, through his love of mischief, so that instead 
of getting the whole Consistory—-the Dominie with 
the rest—they must be satisfied with the next im- 
portant personage, Garret Abiel. The rage of the 
Tories was uncontrollable when they found them- 
selves balked in part; and in all likelihood the 
country would be roused before they could accom- 

,plish anything. The negro had run to his em- 
ployers, whom he now regarded as his equals, tell- 
ing them, with great glee, how he had “‘ trashed 
de ole man so that he roared like de black bull ;’’ 
but instead of getting praise for his pranks, he was 





near receiving thirty lashes, and would have been 
tied up, only it was thought best to use him in 
carrying out their plot. 

Cuffee was ordered into the ring and told how 
he must act. 

‘* You must go into the kitchen,’’ said one of 
the disguised figures in the group, ‘‘ and sit within 
the big jambs, and be there when the Elder comes 
in, and deny everything. You will be scourged, 
and you deserve it; but if you do not submit to 
your master’s whip, you must take one here from 
us.”’ 

Cuffee looked as a big, cowardly mastiff would 
when he fain would bite sume one. He expected 
different treatment. 

** Massa yet. Me thinks free man do as he 
pleases ; king’s man free ; ard den ole Pheebe will 
tell all, let me lie as I like. She’ll tell de trut 
to shame de devil. Her mind andconshness truble ° 
her if her tongue go crooked. Her Christshan 
words straight as hoe-handle.”’ 

‘© Cuffee,’’ said Helmers Ousterhout, who knew 
that the nigger was more afraid of the fat wench 
than he was of even his master, ‘‘ hide the ladle 
and she cannot strike you.’’ 

‘*T’ll not go in once again. I’m de son of 
King Quackledom myself, and de free as’ll the best 
of them.’’ 

Here a tall, straight figure, who had stood silent 
in the shadow of the rest, stepped forward and 
seized the African by the wool with his left hand, 
holding in his right a bright, glittering knife, with 
which he made three flourishes around Cuffee’s 
head, at the same time giving hima shake which 
gave the black ague fits. At the close of this little 
pantomime, he was ready to do as he was bidden, 
and in he marched, just in time to take his seat 
close by the fire on the floor, and feign to be fast 
asleep. 

Once embarked in the plan, Cuffee was the very 
one to go through with it, and he put on a face 
which almost deceived the spectators, who had 
taken their places at the kitchen window to watch 
the progress of things. The fire just blazed, while 
the other negroes were preparing for their several 
beds. <A few little elves, who had had an early 
sleep, were playing, naked as little pigs, on the 
floor. Luckily for Cuffee, Queen Phoebe was down 
in the cellar, preparing for the morning’s repast. 
It was not long before she came up, when Cuffee 
gave a start and a snort, as if he were wakened out 
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of a dream, then falling back again into the land 
of drowsiness. Just then the door opened, and .in 
stepped the master, whip in hand; and an angry 
man was he, as he stood over Cuffee, and roared : 

‘*Strip, you black dog! You sinner of Satan ! 
—en de groote draak oude slang—duivel en Sata- 
nas! Strip!’ 

The Elder, for want of words in English, had 
recourse to the Bible, and heaped dragon, serpent, 
devil, Satan, all in one, on the head of the devoted 
Cuffee ; but strip was the word which went fur- 
thest into the ear of that worthy. 

‘¢What’ll strip for now? Had von flogging al- 
ready, to-day. No’ll worked for so much, and no 
more.”’ 

‘*Strip,’’ said the angry master, his rage rising 
with his efforts to restrain himself. ‘* Your rebel- 
lion must be checked. Ha! you are going to set 
up for yourself, King Quackledom, and your sub- 
jects are to gather in the morning. But it will take 
all the black reginent together to save you just 
now, for that stroke you gave me in the meadow. 
I knew your he! he! he! You son of the devil ! 
You heathen! This is what you learn of that 
Fetish cantrap that you have at full moon, instead 
of learning your catechism.’’ 

‘Lor’ blessy, massa, me been back all de way 
to Guinea coast, "long side of King Quackledom, 
chewing monkey snout, an’ trinking spittle schnaps 
wid Prince Maskity till I fell down on the 
floor. Phoebe knows, dere, herself;,an’ she tell 
de trut always, Domilie, and ’hole Consisry say 
amen.”’ 

All of this was said in the utmost gravity by 
Cuffee, with his back to the wall and his face front- 
ing the back door, which he kept watching with 
the intensest interest, for through that he expected 
his rescue. On his right hand stood Phoebe, and 
on his left her daughter Peggy, who had for the 
cunning, frolicksome fellow, a hankering kindness ; 
the master stood in front. The small fry had all 
run like rats into their holes, for well they knew 
that when the blood of old Dunder Geest was up, 
he dealt his blows with great impartiality all round 
within his reach. 

Peggy stood ready to declare anything, but 
Phoebe, who was really what Cuffee had said, 
truthful, felt herself in a tight place when her 





vite as Godde made him. If massa saw Cuff loll 
on de grass, me seed him loll onde floor. Tat’s 
all Phoebe say.”’ 

The Elder was beginning to get confused, and 
by way of clearing his mind and regaining his 
quiet, he resolved on giving a few lashes, for he 
knew that if Cuffee was not guilty he would be 
guilty before long, so it was as well to make 
things sure, and give him payment beforehand ; 
but ere he had time to lay on the door opened 
as quietly as a Dutch door will, when in stepped 
two of the. disguised Indians; then Cuffee also 
stepped out and seized the whip, which the master 
was flourishing round his head, by way of giving it 
force and effect before laying it on. 

The Elder, again taken all aback, looked as if 
coming out of a dream, first at the new comers, 
and then at the impudent slave. When he found 
his tongue, he threw himself back to the wall, and 
ordered them out of his presence. 

** You red sinners, as you only seem to be, get 
out of my own huisen,’’ and he flung them aside 
as if they had been children, for he was still a man 
of great strength, and had once been the most 
powerful man in the whole region. Six feet three 


in his stockings, and shoulders a yard broad, he 
stood straight as an Indian, with arms ending ip 
fists that weighed like a blacksmith’s forge-ham- 


mer. ‘*Get out of my huisen, you scallawags ; 
adderen gebroedsels, ye dressed up geveinsden. 
Get out, before I lay you low with my hands !’’ 
and springing forward, he felled Cuffee to the floor 
at a stroke. Phoebe rushed in between the master 
and slave, or he would have trod him down under 
his feet in a moment. The brood of blacks, seeing 
their queen in the midst, screamed and squealed 
like young bears when their den is rifled, while the 
old leader roared at the full pitch of his voice for 
his sons. ‘* David! Egbert 1 Charlie! All of you 
come.”’ . 

But it was useless crying. The house was sur- 
rounded by mock and real Indians, headed by 
Brandt himself. When Garret found out the ac- 
tual state of things, he submitted without another 
grumble, only that he made one more effort at - 
giving Cuffee his due, and it was the most effectual 
of any attempted by him. As he was passing out 
of the door between two guards, that ungrateful 


master demanded if she had seen the black scoun- | slave marched ahead in mock dignity, shouldering 


drel fall on the floor. 


| the old man’s whip, which had done such good 


‘‘Mammy,”’ said she, ‘‘ black as Cuffee ; massa | service on his own shoulders so frequently, when 
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the master seized the big, thick, heavy clasped 
Bible in his large fist, and threw it with such force 
that it lighted on Cuffee’s skull, making him turn 
asommerset before the whole company, causing 
laughter that was heard up to Monus Diedricht’s, 
so that they were deceived by it, and believed it to 
be a frolic rather than a fight. 

When they gained the outside of the door, old 
Garret was doubly mortified when he saw that his 
son was put alongside of him, a prisoner. Brandt, 
who led the party, saw the necessity of dispatch, 
for already the alarm was spreading far and wide. 
The Dominie flew like a madman from house to 
house, rousing the true Whigs from their beds, and 
sending the young and eager after others, and ap- 
pointing a rendezvous for all to meet, so as to 
make a stand and deliver the men now kidnapped. 
But the leader of the marauders was too good a 
general to linger till his enemies should muster 
their forces, so he ordered a march. 

The old and respected farmer who had sat all his 
life in the midst of plenty, ruling his own house 
at a word, heard the word march, with a strange 
kind of incredulity, and it was truly pitiful to see 
his patient spirit yielding to the necessity of the 
case. He was not without experience in travelling, 
for he had seen more of the world than the ma- 
jority of his class ; having been several voyages to 
the West Indies, with cattle and horses which he 
took on his own venture. He built and loaded a 
vessel in a bught of the river, the first ever built 
on the stream, and returned with rich profits of 
rum, sugar and negroes, all of which he was now 
forced to leave. Still it was better with his ex- 
perience than it was with most of them around him, 
who never went to Sopus or Albany but they first 
made their wills. 

Garret was an older man than he had been, and 
his habits were more fixed, so that ease was be- 
come agreeable ; and no wonder though his spirits 
for a time sank, as he went up the side of the hill 
that overlooked his own rich domain, with his son 
David by his side, nor that he gave vent shortly to 
his grief: 

**And are we come to this? I have thought 
for a long time that my head would lie in the 
valley there beside my fathers and my friends, 
but awee, awee! this is to be the end of all my 
patriotism. Like King David, I am leaving my 
house. Well, David was a good man, and suffered 
worse than I am suffering, after all. His son did 





that, my slave does this. He was forced to leave 
bareheaded and barefooted; I am not quite so 
badly off as that yet. Shimei went. up cursing 
him ; well, I have my share of curses from these 
Tories. Curse on; the Lord hath let them. I 
say as that better man said, ‘I will bear it all for 
God and my country!’ ”’ 

So, down-hearted, he went on; but a little in- 
cident occurred which roused him out of his 
melancholy, and actually put new life into him. 
He was going on cane in hand, with the knapsack 
on his back, which the old vrow, though in tears, 
had filled with her olecakes and rusks, and leaning 
in part on the shoulder of David, his son, when 
that malicious Cuffee came up before him, bowing 
with mock gravity, and took his hat off his head, 
putting his own siull-cap on in its place, and 
marching off as before, with the authority of King 
George’s men. The Boerman waked up as out of 
a dream, watching his time, and when Cuffee once 
more came around demanding obedience to ‘de 
king of Quackledom,’’ the hickory stick of the 
aged prisoner laid the impudent fellow once more 
low, and this time so effectually that the nose 
sprang blood. He rose with the full intention of 
resenting the stroke, when Brandt came forward, 
and laying his hand on Abiel, simply said, ‘* Mo- 
hawk’s prisoner,’ and ordered the negro to restore 
the hat and take his own chapeau. The Elder 
had no more trouble from any quarter, since he 
found himself under the special protection of 
Brandt, who took such a partial liking to his pris- 
oner that he ever after showed him favor above the 
rest. ‘*The Indian,’’ he would say, ‘loves to 
see a man, though he be an enemy.”’ 

Wearily and sadly did the prisoners mount up 
the hill, mocked all the while by the false Indians, 
and pitied seemingly by some of the real red men, 
who were acting as a diversion in behalf of the 
two branches of the British army above and 
below, so as to keep the men at home in self- 
defence. The majority of the militia had gone, 
which will account for the difficulty of raising a 
company that night, till it was too late. 

The Dominie and his friends followed the party 
of marauders up the hill, and came upon them so 
near at one time in the dark, that Garret Abiel 
insisted upon firing in among them, when the 
Dominie put his hand upon the young man’s 
shoulder, and said: ‘‘ What if you should shoot 
your father ?’’ 
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There was too much sense in it to risk a volley ; 
and so well aware were their enemies of this, that 
they placed their prisoners where they were sure 
to receive the bullets if they came. ‘‘ Let us go 
and gather a strong force of men, and intercept 
them before they reach Unadilla. They will wait 
for more prey on the mountain, and we shall watch 
their motions. It will be safest for us tu leave sen- 
tinels behind, and have signals appointed, and by 
the day after to-morrow we will be well ready ; 
for I know the Indian is not yet satisfied with the 
booty he takes away, and will return to have the 
rest. We shall see. God will teach our hands to 
war and our fingers to fight.’’ All being accus- 
tomed to regard the Dominie’s word as law, 
agreed ; and having left their watchers, and ap- 
pointed signals, the main body returned. 

Brandt and his prisoners having gained the Kau- 
terskill Clove, ascended the side of the hill due 
west, where, on a table that runs some way north 
and south, they made ahalt. The old man having 


the rank of captain in the militia, was put upon his 
parole, and allowed to range freely ; and passing 
his word for his son, the same privilege was ex- 
tended to him. So confident were the Indisns 
that he would keep his word, that they lay down 


and slept with their feet to the fire, and their arms 
stacked. Toward morning, one of the prisoners 
came close to the ear of the Elder, and whispered, 
‘Now is our time; we can kill them and run.”’ 
The old man lifted his head from the knapsack, 
and saw it was possible, but he sank back, saying, 
‘*T will rather die than break my word.” 

Toward morning, just as the sun was up, all 
were ordered to marche Upon the eastern hills 
the light was shining clear and beautiful, and the 
whole sky was purpled over with the red glory of 
the coming day. The spectators interpreted the 
sight in accordance with their feelings. The pri- 
soners saw in it the promise of delivery to them- 
selves and to their country ; the Indians said the 
Great Spirit was angry with the rebel; and the 
Tories, in their mean disguise, were ashamed of 
their hypocrisy, as they looked in the face of the 
man whom they knew was their superior, and wno 
had done nothing worthy of death or of bond. 

When they gained the height of the South 
Mountain, the whole company gazed down the 
river, when a redness was seen upon the sky in that 
direction, dark and lurid, which betokened some- 
thing unnatural, being of an entirely different hue 


from all around. 
VoL. VII.—19 





‘*Sopus is on fire !’’ was the burst which came 


from every tongue. ‘‘ The rebels are roasting !”’ 
was the fiendish shout of the-Tories, who, in their 
transport, threw aside all their disguise in speech, 
leaping and huzzaing like men really possessed of 
the devil. They danced round the old Elder, mak- 
ing all manner of faces at him whose nod had up 
to that moment kept them in check. ‘‘ Vat does 
de Elder tink now?’’ was the triumphant cry of an 
old neighbor’s son, whom the insulted man had 
befriended only the week before. ‘‘ Vat will the 
good cause do now? The great Provincial Con- 
gress could not keep the goot king’s troops out.”’ 

‘* Sopus will rise out of its ashes more beautiful 
and richer than ever,’’ was the quiet reply of the 
old man, though the tear was in his eye, as he 
sighed in spirit ; but rousing up, he uttered himself 
freely in the language of the book he loved. ‘‘Be- 
hold, all ye that kindle a fire, that compass your- 
selves about with sparks; walk in the light of your 
fire, and in the sparks that ye have kindled. This 
shall you have of His hand; ye shall lie down in 
sorrow.”’ 

‘‘ Hear the old Whiggee phrophesying,”’ said 
one. ‘* De old nest is down at last,’’ said another. 
‘‘Te king’s powder too strong for Washington’s 
guns,’’ was a third cry. ‘‘ Why don’t the Domi- 
nies turn the Heidelburg cannon at the sodgers ?”’ 
This was aclimax, and brought the whole company 
down with laughter. 

In this way the prisoners were insulted ; but the 
chief of these was content with muttering to him- 
self, and in the ear of his fellows, such consolation 
as his religion gave him. ‘‘ Als hy ze doode zo 
Naegden z na hem ende keerden wider ende zogren 
Godt vroeg ende gedachten dat Godt rotssten was 
ende Godt de Alderhwojste haer verlosen,’’ 

«¢ What does the old oak say to the wind ?”’ in- 
quired Brandt of one of the attendants, to whom 
the Mohawk paid more respect than the rest. 
‘* Does the heart of the old oak break at the sight 
of fire ?’’ 

‘*No, no, not at all,’’ said the other; ‘he is 
taking comfort at the sight, and would not yield, 
though you were to turn him into the flame.”’ 

‘¢ Repeat his words in English, since he is 
talking to the Great Spirit; the Mohawk can 
know his feelings. Christian and Indian Spirit all 
one.”’ 

‘« Here is the translation of the big man’s words: 
‘When he slew them, then they sought him, and 
they returned and inquired early after God, and 
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they remembered God was their rock, and the High 
God their Redeemer.’ ”’ 

‘*Ugh!”’ said the brave Indian. ‘‘ King George 
should bring his priests to fight these goot men. 
Mohawk find no scalps here,’’ and he walked off 
to a place by himself, followed by his own braves, 
who, instead of hooting and yelling, as the false 
troop did, stood looking down the great and glo- 
rious valley upon the gloomy smoke, in the most 
stolid composure, as if no tide of feeling flowed 
through their veins; more like a part of the inani- 
mate objects around them than human beings. A 
Tory of the name of Sharpe came up to Brandt, 
holding out a bottle to him, and loudly asking 
‘if he did not wish he were down there to get 
some scalps from those snivelling Whigs.”’ 

‘* Indian does not love white man’s blood ;’’ and 
the Mohawk turned away from the despicable 
wretch in disgust ; and when the latter laid his 
hand familiarly on his shoulder, he threw him off 
with a vengeance that made the man grow pale 
enough in the face. Especially when the knife of 
the red man glittered in his hand, and he said sig- 
nificantly, ‘* Scalps can be had nearer than down 
at Sopus.’’ 

Sharpe, who a moment before had been so well 
satisfied with his own dear self and his transports, 
and who supposed that all on the king’s side must 
be made of the same coarse materials, fell back 
with confounded surprise, till he saw that Brandt 
was in earnest, when he left him, muttering to him- 
self, ‘‘ These Ingins such a proud race, they should 
be taught to respect good king’s men in these 
times.”’ 

The sky, in the meantime, grew redder and 
redder, and looked as if the bolts of vengeance had 
shot up from hell upon the devoted place. From 
where the spectators stood, so high above the 
plain, it seemed as if the mouth of that bottomless 





pit was belching forth flames, as every now and 
again the different stores of powder and of rum 
blew up, and blazed blue among the red and the 
black with which the conflagration was mingled. 

‘© Dat is but von place,’’ said one of the dis- 
guised Tories; ‘‘dere vill be red fires, stringing 
like the gooldt beads on Mammy Dorland’s neck, 
all up de Nort River. Vat say you to dat, Elder 
*Biel ?”’ 

** When they persecute you in one place, flee to 
another, the good book says. Burn us out on the 
Vlatts, we will run to the mountains, like the first 
Christians.’’ This was said in perfect calmness ; 
for by this time the bitterness was passed in the old 
man’s mind. 

‘¢ Dutchmen from Holland cannot live on hills,’’ 
said some one by his side, who seemed to stand by 
himself, but who was watching all, far and near, 
with a keen eye. ‘* They are water-fowls, frogs 
rather, and live best in the marshes.”’ 

This was none else than Clifford, whom Teunis, 
who had now joined the troop, at once recognized, 
though in his own present disguise he was not so 
easily distinguished as the man so lately seen on 
horseback by the side of the little lakes. 

The pine orchard being the place of rendezvous, 
new parties were coming in all the time, bringing 
more prisoners. Teunis watched every fresh arrival 
with eager eye, till he saw Kiskataam and Shan- 
daagan come from the northward without any at- 
tendants ; and he began to feel satisfied that Elsie 
had eluded their search. The interview he wit- 
nessed between these Indians and Clifford con- 
vinced him still further that the trail of the two 
fugitives had not been discovered. ‘Ihe heart of 
the young Dutchman beat against his side with 
gratitude to God who had saved them. He re- 
solved to find his way during the day to Hoogen- 
huisen, and hunt for himself. 





THE MEETING WATERS. 


CLOSE beside the meeting waters 
Long I stood as in a dream, 

Watching how the little river 
Fell into the broader stream, 


Calm and still the mingled current 
Glided to the waiting sea; 

On its breast serenely pictured 
Floating cloud and skirting tree. 





And I thought, “ O human spirit! 
Strong and deep and pure and blest, 
Let the stream of my existence 
Blend with thine and find its rest !’’ 


I could die as dies the river, 
In that current deep and wide; 
I would live as live its waters, 
Flashing from a stronger tide. 
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CHAPTER XVI. HALF-TRUTHS MAKE MISCHIEF. 

** As that woman has been his curse, and will be 
till he dies.’’ . 

At Beatrix’s terrible words, Dym had shrunk 
back appalled. Honor, Guy Chichester’s curse ? 
Impossible; his good angel, rather. Mrs. De- 
laire’s angry speech discomposed Dym sadly; she 
was getting loosed from her moorings, everything 
was wrong, there was mystery and discomfort 
around her, an undercurrent of trouble and bitter- 
ness that colored everything. 

Mrs. Delaire’s manner was insupportable. 


cT 


will not bear it—why should I?”’ said Dym’s old | 


enemy. 

Dym went up to dress for the evening, miserable 
and out of tune with everything; she had been 
looking forward to the party, but now she could 
enjoy nothing. She put on her beautiful dress 
listlessly, and went down stairs; in the corridor 
she came suddenly on Beatrix and Adelaide Beau- 
champ. 

‘“Do let me help you,’ 


’ 


she heard Miss Beau- 


champ say persuasively ; ‘‘ the maids are so busy, | 


and there is nearly half a yard of that beautiful 
lace torn.’’ 

“Tt was Kelpie’s fault. Why should you trouble 
yourself, Adelaide? There is Miss Elliott; she 
will be glad to make herself useful—run back to 
aunt Constance, she wants you. Miss Elliott, just 
fetch a needle and thread, please. I have torn 
my Honiton flounce.’’ Beatrix spoke in some 
natural haste, her manner was not otherwise 
aggressive; but Dym chose to take umbrage at 
the old peremptory tone. 


‘*Stewart, will you tell Mrs. Delaire’s maid | 


that her mistress wants her ?’’ she returned quietly, 
passing on; but her self-possession was a little 
disturbed when she came suddenly on Mr. Chi- 
chester; he was standing in the doorway, and 
must have heard all. 

‘‘You are not very courteous to my guests, 
Miss Elliott,’ he said, with a slightly displeased 
air; and he went to his cousin’s side, and ques- 
tioned her anxiously as to the amount of damage. 


Dym’s cheeks were burning at this well-merited 
rebuke when she went into the dancing-room. 
The band was tuning up and the guests beginning 
to arrive. Guy opened the ball with his cousin, 
and then dancing began in earnest. Dym had no 
| lack of partners, Humphrey came up and claimed 
| her at once, and others followed ; but she danced 
without spirit, and answered her partners me- 
chanically. She could not rally and enjoy herself, 
she had done wrong, and drawn down the squire’s 
reproof on her for the first time, and all her 
sunshine had vanished. In the middle of a dance 
she caught sight of Honor. Miss Nethecote had 
entered very quietly, but Mr. Chichester made 
his way to her at once. 

Dym felt a thrill of happiness when she saw the 
calm, beautiful face, but Honor did not see her, 
and the feeling vanished again. 

She was tired, and sat watching the dancers ; 
she was generally light of foot and unflagging in 
her energy, but now she had lost all zest for the 
exercise. ‘‘ What makes me so cross? Why do 
I feel so suddenly sick of it all?’’ she said to 
herself, and she quite started when Beatrix’s cold 
voice again addressed her: ‘‘ Not dancing, Miss 
Elliott ?”’ 

‘‘T am tired,’’ answered Dym, curtly enough. 

‘“*So am I,’’ was the astonishingly amiable 
answer, considering how Dym had treated her. 
«*Can you make room for me on that seat ?”’ 

Dym moved rather ungraciously—some instinct 
warned her that any further conversation with 
Mrs. Delaire would endanger her equanimity ; 
| Beatrix did not long keep.silence. 

‘« Have you spoken to your favorite yet ?—Miss 
Nethecote, I mean;’’ as Dym only arched her 
eyebrows and looked mystified. 

‘¢ No, I don’t think she has seen me.’’ 

‘*Indeed! the room is not so very crowded.’’ 
Then shaking her dress out carelessly, ‘‘1 gave 
my cousin a hint not to dance with her too often, 
as even you had noticed his preference.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Delaire!’’ 

“Well!” 
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‘‘ You never repeated my silly speech to Mr. 
Chichester ?”’ 

‘‘Was it silly?’’ pulling a little bit of stephanotis 
out of her bouquet; ‘“‘I thought you were in 
earnest. I only told him that you considered 
Miss Nethecote a sort of earthly angel, and that 
you believed he thought the same.”’ 

“*Oh, how could you—how coula you!”’’ re- 
turned Dym, in a suffocated voice. ‘* What will 
he think of me?”’ 

‘He did not seem to like it, certainly. He 
looked black enough for a minute or two, and 
then he said he must send you to Miss Nethe- 
cote’s to learn manners, as they had not improved 
lately.’’ 

A flash from Dym’s dark eyes answered her. 

‘*Mrs. Delaire !’’—speaking passionately—‘‘ ah 
it is like you to bring me into this trouble. What, 
have you not done me mischief enough, without 
following me here and spoiling everything ?”’ 

‘*You may blame your temper, not me,’’ re- 
turned Mrs. Delaire, composedly. She swept away 
in her lace and jewels, leaving Dym in a tumult 
of indignation. What were her troubles at Lans- 


She had 


downe House compared with this? 
maligned her to her best friend, and poisoned his 


mind against her. Dym had a shrewd notion 
how Guy Chichester’s pride would be wounded 
by such a statement, exaggerated as it probably 
was. 

Mrs. Delaire was not intentionally false in her 
representation of the squire’s wrath. For a moment 
he had been angry—nay, excessively angry—and 
then he had smiled, and said, ‘‘ Nonsense, Bea- 
trix; you must have misunderstood her; I don’t 
believe Miss Elliott would have the bad taste to 
say such a thing;’’ and as his cousin eagerly 
asserted the truth of Dym’s unfortunate speech, 
adding, ‘‘ You have no idea how rude Miss Elliott 
can be, Guy,’’ he had answered with a sigh: 

“I am afraid I have just seen a specimen, 
Trichy. Poor child! we must send her to Honor to 
learn what real gentleness and politeness means,’’ 
in a tone that would have made Dym heartily 
ashamed of her bad humor if she had heard it. 

But unfortunately Dym believed Mrs. Delaire’s 
version, and her heart grew hard even against the 
squire himself. ‘‘ That he should say such a thing 
to her, when he knows how she hates me!’’ she 
thought, with a mixture of hurt feelings and pain, 
and then a hand was laid upon hers. Honor was 
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standing beside her, leaning on Mr. Chichester’s 
arm. 

‘* Miss Elliott, sitting alone in a brown study,” 
said the squire, gravely. He was evidently trying 
to speak as usual, but to Dym’s eyes his face 
looked very stern. Miss Nethecote took the girl’s 
hand and looked at her anxiously. 

** What have you all been doing with her?— 
she looks sick and sad, like a little robin I took 
in once, half starved with cold. She wants 
warming, Mr. Chichester; you must give her to 
me.”’ 

‘** With all my heart,’’ he answered more gaily. 
‘* Have you a recipe for the vapors, Honor? Miss 
Elliott looks as though she had been suffering 
from them. Is there anything amiss?’’ he con- 
tinued, stooping down and eyeing her curiously. 

‘*No,’’ returned Dym sulkily. Mr. Chichester 
had forgotten his passing displeasure, but Dym 
thought he was laughing at her, and her color 
rose dangerously. 

‘I do not think your gay crowd agrees with 
her,’’ continued Honor’s grave, kind voice. ‘‘I 
know just how she feels; lonely, and out of har- 
mony with it all. You will come home with me 
and rest for a few days, will you not, Dym ?’’ 

**T would rather stay here,’’ replied Dym inau- 
dibly, and feeling as if the tears would come in 
another moment. She was just in that state of 
soreness when sympathy aggravates instead of 
soothes, and in her present mood Nidderdale 
Cottage offered no attraction. One must feel 
good to be happy near Honor. 

Mr. Chichester gave one of his old keen looks. 

‘*Miss Elliott, you are not yourself this even- 
ing ; some one has offended you. Come, what is 
it ?”’ 

But Dym would not answer; he was touching 
the sore place too roughly. 

‘* She will go with you, Honor,’ he continued 
decisively, and the squire’s tone was very much 
what it would have been to a naughty child. ‘I 
think you are right, and Ingleside does not agree 
with her just now.’’ Mr. Chichester had his own 
reasons for so quickly accepting Honor’s offer; 
perhaps he noticed more than Mrs. Delaire would 
quite have approved, but his cool peremptoriness 
only stirred up Dym’s opposition. 

“I cannot go—I do not wish to go,’’ she 
answered, with a little anger. Beatrix’s words 
returned to her with full force; he said he must 
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send her ta Miss Nethecote’s to learn manners. 
But if she declined to be so sent? 

‘*Do my wishes go for nothing, then? I have 
very good reasons for wishing you to accept Miss 
Nethecote’s kind invitation. What, Miss Elliott, 
you still hesitate ?”’ in a tone of astonishment. 

‘‘Hush! do not press her; 1 will speak to her 
presently,’’ whispered Honor, who saw that there 
was something more than met the ear in Dym’s 
objection ; but the squire persisted. 

‘*T expect to be answered, Honor. Miss Elliott 
must tell me truthfully what are her objections to 
complying with the favor I have just asked her. 
You heard me say just now that I'wished this 
particularly, did you not ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,”” was the sullen answer. Another time 
the blackness of his brow would have been dreadful 


‘ to Dym, but now it only added fresh cause for 


aggravation. 

‘¢ And you decline ?”’ 

“<I do,’’ returned Dym, stung by his manner 
into exasperation. ‘‘I was engaged to be Mrs. 


Chichester’s companion, not Miss Nethecote’s.’’ 
‘*Oh, my child!’’ Honor said no more as she 

moved away with a grieved face, but it was well 

Dym did not see the look on Mr. Chichester’s, 


as he followed her without a word. 

‘¢ What is it all about ?—why are you angering 
the squire ?’’ exclaimed Humphrey. He had come 
up for another dance, and had heard the last few 
sentences. 

Et tu, Brute! 

‘Oh, don’t talk to me! Why are you all 
against me? I wish I had never come here!”’ 
cried poor angry Dym. She went out of the room 
in a little whirl of fury and despair, scattering 
rose-leaves as she went. Poor passionate Cin- 
derella! The moonlight was shining on the 
terraces and garden paths as she fled past the 
windows of the corridor; the evil fairy had come 
to the feast and was poisoning her pleasure. When 
Dym was a child she used to huddle herself into 
a small heap on the floor, and scream out her 
passion. How she longed to do it now! She 
fetched a shawl and curled herself up in a dark 
corner in the snuggery, sobbing and crying, much 
as though she were a child again. He had made 
her contemptible in Honor’s eyes; she had insulted 
her goodness and spoken rudely to her. Mr. 
Chichester should be her friend no longer; she 
hated him; he was as cold and cruel as Beatrix 


herself; she had better go away, for she would 
be happy here no longer. One knows how the 
changes ring on in the gamut of passion, a little 
anger, a brief spasm of envy or jealousy, will blot 
out a whole fair prospect. Dym hardly credited 
how much jealousy was at the bottom of this crazy 
mood of hers ; she thought she hated her benefactor 
when she was simply ill-using him and herself too ; 
she was testing the fidelity of that magnificent 
truth, ‘‘ And to be wroth with one that we love 
does work like madness in the brain.’’ 

Dym’s madness was short-lived, but it was none 
the less to be rued. She had sowed too many 
thorns in her pillow to sleep well that night. She 
had no idea that Honor had been sitting on the 
edge of her little bed, patiently for an hour wait- 
ing for her; when she did not come, she stole out 
of the room and went back to Guy; you may be 
sure she lingered long after the other dancers had 
left, with a brief prayer that Dym’s wilfulness 
might be forgiven; but for once the squire was 
inexorable. 

‘‘Of course she must apologize to you,’’ was 
his sole answer. ‘Until then I can look over 
nothing.”” 

Dym hardly knew what was in store for her 
when she received her summons to the library the 
next morning. She was rather heavy-eyed and 
subdued ; a little hard and rebellious perhaps, but 
stillvto be conquered by a few kind words. Will 
could have brought her around to tears of penitence 
in a moment; but Will’s way was not Mr. Chi- 
chester’s. 

He was deeply hurt and offended, and Miss 
Elliott must know it. 

Dym’s face grew sullen again when she saw the 
rigid lines of the mouth, and heard the cold dis- 
pleased tone. 

“« You have sent for me, sir,’’ using the forbidden 
word. It certainly did not help to clear Mr. 
Chichester’s brow, as he placed a chair for her, 
and took up his old position against the mantel- 
piece. 

‘*Yes, I have sent for you. Though you are 
my mother’s companion, Miss Elliott, I must 
remind you again that I am master in this house, 
and that I do not choose my friends to be in- 
sulted.’’ 

Dym’s mouth closed rebelliousiy. 

**T will waive your behavior to my cousin,”’ 





he went on. ‘‘ Perhaps there may be faults on 
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both sides; but let me tell you: that nothing— 
nothing,’’ speaking still more decisively, ‘‘can 
justify your constant rudeness to her. Last night 
I could not help wondering what your brother 
would have said to you.”’ 

‘*T will not have you speak to me of Will,’’ re- 
turned Dym, her cheeks flaming again. 

Mr. Chichester bowed his head, but his tone in- 
creased in severity. 

** You compel me to tell you that you are wrong- 
ing him and your better nature too, when you be- 
have so. Your conduct last night to Miss Nethe- 
cote was foolish and ungrateful in the extreme. I 
would use a harsher word, but your conscience will 
apply it. I confess Iam greatly disappointed in 
you, Miss Elliott.’’ 

It was hard ; but she deserved it. 

‘Let me go,’’ exclaimed Dym in an agitated 
voice; ‘*I cannot bear this.”’ 

‘¢ Pardon me, but you must bear to be told of 
your faults,’’ he returned coldly. 

‘* No, no,’’ she repeated still more wildly. ‘I 
disappoint every one. I am not meant to be 
good ; I have a temper, and every one provokes 
it. You are all so harsh and stern, Mr. Chiches- 
ter; let me go home. I cannot stay here any 
longer.”’ 

‘‘ That is sheer nonsense, Miss Elliott.’’ 

‘¢T tell you I will go ;”’ still more sullenly. 

‘¢This is worse than foolish,’’ he replied se- 
verely. ‘It is childish and undignified ; neither 
my mother or I will receive your resignation in this 
spirit. We will not allow you to quit us for such 
a cause.”’ 

‘* How can you help it, Mr. Chichester ?’’ 

Dym was almost beside herself. A ghost of a 
smile flitted across Mr. Chichester’s stern face at 
her childishness, and then he braced himself up to 
fresh severity. 

‘You are wasting my timeand your own. I 
cannot keep my guests waiting. I sent for you 
this morning to give you an opportunity of making 
some apology; but I see I am mistaken.”’ 

‘*May I gothen, sir?’’ Certainly Dym knew 
how to be provoking. 

** You may go when I have finished what I have 
to say,’’ he returned in his haughtiest manner. 
‘*T am sorry you oblige me to speak so peremp- 
torily. Your apology to me is of small moment ; 
but I request—nay, I insist that you make one 
without delay to Miss Nethecote.’’ 





Dym rose without a word. 

‘Do you understand me, Miss Elliott ?’’ 

‘I understand you well, Mr. Chichester ;’’ 
turning very pale, and speaking as proudly as he. 
** And you mean to comply with my wish ?’’ 

‘« If not, you have my resignation ;’’ spoken with 
a little scorn. 

** What folly! what madness!’’ he muttered, 
walking to the window ; ‘‘ the girl must be crazy. 
Miss Elliott,’’ turning to her with a heavy frown 
on his face, ‘‘ I think we have talked long enough. 
When I hear you have made amends to Miss 
Nethecote, we will think about your leaving us.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. UNDER THE STARS. 

CopweEss again! A few poor pitiful meshes. 

Half-truths magnified ; a little leak widening 
into a dangerous breach ; a few hasty words uttered 
at random, to be wiped out by bitter tears. 

After all, how often are we like the Midianites! 
—a few broken pitchers, a slight confusion of 
lights, a sudden terror in the host, and we turn our 
hands against each other We war with our best 
friends ; we fall upon swords stretched out in our 
defence. 

There is a wonderful axiom in philosophy—God 
help us if it be true!—-that sound never dies; that 
a word once spoken goes echoing on through 
space forever. Think of that vast inconceivable 
torrent of sound rolling up among the stars; think 
of the horrible blasphemies of earth, the foul 
words, the foolish utterances, that add volume to 
that dread accusation ; an eternity of sound never 
to be silenced till time shall be no more ! 

When the books are opened—what if for the 
space of half an hour there shall again be silence 
in heaven ?—and that pitiful wave of sound rever- 
berate to the everlasting doors, shall we not be 
judged beforehand who speak so leniently of the 
sins of the tongue, who laugh lightly over words 
that will make the angels veil their faces? 

‘* Let your words be few,’’ says the wise man. 

‘*Speak much and often,’’ is the counsel of 
fools. 

‘* Little by little, by degrees,’’ is the devil’s 
motto. The father of lies is a wary diplomatist. 
If we fell too quickly, we should rise too humbly ; 
no one slips the whole way downhill. We first 
lay plenty of those paving stones which we are 
told le the nether world ; we are full of good in- 
tentions; we are a little too long in groping our 
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way upward, perhaps ; there is dust that blinds us ; 
stumbling-blocks, rough stones, that trip us up. 
Sometimes we fall prone ; at other times we gather 
fresh strength and rise ; now and then we cast our 
staff away. Ah, well for us that in the wilderness 
God’s providence and our good angel do not de- 
sert us, for there are many whose beginnings of 
evil were small, whose end is a lost eternity. 

*¢ Let not the sun go down on your wrath.”’ I 
wonder how many of us appreciate the wisdom, the 
intense common sense, to speak with all reverence 
of those words. ‘‘Tostrikewhen the iron is hot,”’ 
is homely parlance, but it conveys the same truth. 

We should never sleep on our anger. It is as 
though we called an evil spirit to our couch, and 
bade it watch beside us. 

There is no hatred so intense as the hatred be- 
gotten of love. 

There is no wrath so cruel as that we cherish 
against a beloved object. 

As religious wars have been the bloodiest ever 
known in this world’s history, sois our antagonism 
the strongest when a friend has provoked it. The 
cruellest passion of which human nature is capable 
is jealousy ; and jealousy is begotten of love. 

Dym had entered Guy Chichester’s presence 
subdued and saddened, conscious of her fault, but 
not willing to own it; but she left it feeling as 
cold and hard asa stone. She was waiting for her 
olive-branch to come to her, without sending out 
the messenger for it. Ah, when our flood-tides 
are ebbing, how few of us ever stretch out our 
hands and pull the ‘‘dove into the ark!” 

If it comes to us, well and good ; but pride—the 
foremost of the rank and file of the ‘‘ Devil’s Own’’ 
—forbids us to make the first advances. In her 
present mood, which was Esau-like, Dym would 
have died rather than ask Honor’s pardon. 

‘* Let him turn me away as he wanted to turn 
Stewart,’’ she said to herself with a bitter laugh. 
As she sat among the guests that evening, people 
wondered what had come to Miss Elliott. In lieu 
of her former dreamy silence and timid shrinking 
she talked, and talked well; her dark eyes shone 
with strange fitful light ; a sort of fever burned in 
her veins, and gave color to her olive skin; the 
pale, pretty-looking girl had warmed almost into 
beauty. Mr. Lintot for the first time entered into 
conversation with her. Humphrey, who was pre- 
sent, stood beside them perfectly silent ; he could 
not understand this new phase. Dym talked fever- 
ishly ; but there was method in her madness. She 





grew argumentative, sparkling, witty ; some of her 
racy sayings provoked peals of laughter, and 
reached Guy himself. As though the dark, moody 
figure added zest to her mirth, she redoubled her 
efforts. 

An hour afterwards Mrs. Chichester found the 
girl sitting wan and exhausted on her little bed, 
with all the light gone out of her face; but she 
made an effort of gaiety when she saw her friend. 

**Ah, you are coming to scold me. Did you 
think I wanted a cap and bells to-night, Mrs. 
Chichester ?’’ with a miserable little laugh. 

‘* My dear, that will do. We have had enough 
of this folly.’’ 

‘*« Tf you knew how tired I was of being sensible 
and Mr. Lintot was so amusing,’’ pleaded Dym. 

‘Do you think I have come at this time of 
night to talk to you about Mr. Lintot ?” 

“No; oh, no;”’ then hypocritically, ‘‘but I 
must confess I was rather too bad this evening.’’ 

Mrs, Chichester sighed at the flippant tone; 
and then she took Dym’s hot hand and stroked it 
gently. 

** My dear, you are tired and feverish. Perhaps 
we had better talk to-morrow.”’ 

‘* As you please ;”’ then affecting to yawn, ‘‘you 
must be very tired, too, Mrs. Chichester.”’ 

‘*T think I should sleep better if you would let 
me speak to you now,’’ went on her friend gently. 
‘* My dear, what I have heard to-day has distressed 
me greatly.”’ 

A restless tapping of Dym’s foot against the 
floor ; the tired face was beginning to grow sullen 
again. She was still in her white dress; but her 
braids of hair had been loosened, and fell over 
ner shoulders in dark, shining masses. As she 
sat there curled-up on the foot of the bed, she 
looked such a child that Mrs. Chichester could 
almost have taken her in her arms and kissed the 
the wilfulness away; but no child’s naughtiness 
shone in Dym’s heavy eyes. 

*« My dear, I thought you loved me.”’ 

‘*©Do I not, Mrs. Chichester?’’ But the tone 
was cold. 

‘**If you loved me, would you think of leaving 
me, when you know,’’ her voice sinking in spite 
of herself, ‘‘ how helpless I am likely to become?”’ 

Dym pushed back the hair from her temples 
with a movement of irritation. ‘‘ You need not 
have reminded me of that, when you know I must 
go.”” 

‘** Has Guy told you so ?”’ 
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Dym was silent, and then her honesty was too 
much for her. 

‘*No, Mrs. Chichester; I am sending myself 
away. It is no use trying to be good, and so I 
have given it up.”’ 

‘¢ But why must you go, my child ?”’ 

‘* Because I cannot stop here. Oh, why do 
you question me so? I cannot be good, like you 
and Miss Nethecote, and so I had better go. I 
never meant to leave you, Mrs. Chichester ;’’ 
her bosom heaving in spite of herself. ‘* You 
have always been so kind to me, and I love you 
so; but there are many that will serve you better, 
and not trouble you as I should do if I stayed.”’ 

‘*T will risk it,’’ was the gentle answer. ‘*‘ My 
child, I cannot have you leave me in this way.”’ 

‘*T have brought it on myself,”’ in a low voice; 
‘*his conditions are too hard. I will not ask 
Miss Nethecote’s pardon.”’ 

‘My dear Miss Elliott, not if you be in the 
wrong?”’ 

** Not when he bids me to do it in that manner. 
I have been wronged too, cruelly wronged. I 
will not stay here to be treated and laughed at as 


though I were a child !’’ 

‘‘ Hush, hush!”’ 

**No, no, I will not hush. 
hard he has been to me?,I was wrong; but I have 


Do you know how 


not deserved such angry looks and words. He 
looked as though he would almost have crushed 
me. I felt then as though I hated him.’’ 

*€You hated Guy ?”’ 

‘«TIt was too bad to hate my benefactor, was it 
not? Of course it was all my temper. O, Mrs. 
Chichester, you are disappointed in me too.’’ 

‘* Poor child, you sorely grieve me.”’ 

*‘I grieve every one,’’ returned Dym sadly. 
‘*When I go home to Will, he will be ready to 
give me up too. Do you know what I was thinking 
about when you came up stairs, Mrs. Chichester?’’ 

Mrs, Chichester shook her head. 

** T was thinking of a fairy story Mr. Chichester 
once told Edith, about a fair, beautiful woman, 
who had a millstone given her instead of a heart, 
and who was beloved by a great prince.’’ 

‘* My dear, the darkness is making you fanciful.’”’ 

**She was the delight of his eyes, because she 
was so beautiful ; but her stoniness and want of 
love chilled him in time. It is a long story, but 
I know she found her own heart again too late.”’ 

‘« That is true of many women, I fear.’’ 





‘* The end is too dreadful. She went mad, for 
he loved some one else; and she went through 
the streets crying, ‘Oh, my heart, my heart!’ 
and some good fairy in pity gave her back the 
millstone again, and changed her into a statue.’’ 

‘* Very pretty ; but we are wandering from the 
subject, my child.’’ 

‘*No,”’ replied Dym, pressing her two hands 
on her heart; ‘‘ sometimes I think it is true of 
me. I love people so, and then I get angry, and 
feel as though I were changed into stone. If I 
could feel sorry I would; but nothing you say 
seems to touch me.”’ 

Mrs. Chichester rose sadly. ‘‘Then we will 
talk of this again. My son was right when he 
said I had better not come to you to-night.’ 

**Did he say that, Mrs. Chichester? If I am 
so wicked, why do you kiss me ?’’ 

‘*T suppose because I love you,’”’ was the quiet 
answer; and touched to the heart, in spite of 
herself, Dym threw her arms around her friend’s 
neck. 

After that night, Dym relapsed into her subdued 
silent state again; now and then her better feel- 
ings were touched, and she almost brought herself 
to the point of seeking Honor; but a sarcasm 
from Beatrix, or more marked coldness on the 
squire’s part, silenced the good intention and 
hardened her in her obstinacy. Beatrix did not 
openly torment her, but she made no secret of 
her triumph at the state of things. To her sharp 
eye the squire’s displeasure was evident enough. 
Mr. Chichester treated his protégé with courtesy 
in his guests’ presence, but he never voluntarily 
addressed her; and the chill politeness of his 
answers prevented Dym from taking the initiative. 
Mrs. Chichester too, probably at her son’s sug- 
gestion, took very little notice of her, unless they 
were alone, and then she would resume her gentle 
persuasions. 

How Dym endured her miserable position and 
maintained her sullenness was evidence of the 
mingled strength and pride of her nature. Once, 
when she was very wretched, Humphrey came up 
to her, and in a low voice begged her to come 
and see Honor. 

‘* She will be right glad to see you, and it is so 
long since you have been at Nidderdale Cottage,” 
he said persuasively ; but Humphrey’s homely 
eloquence was not to prevail. 

‘*T have not been in the mood to take lessons 
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in politeness,’’ returned Dym, in a sarcastic tone. 
Humphrey merely stared, but Mr. Chichester, 
who was passing at that momem, heard it. 

The next morning a note, in the squire’s hand- 
writing, was laid on Miss Elliott’s table. 

‘*I do not think a second conversation will be 
productive of any good,”’ it began, ‘‘and so I am 
writing to you, and I must beg the favor of your 
replying in the same way. 


‘‘If I were disappointed in you a week ago, 
Miss Elliott, you may guess what my feelings are 
now. I know what temper is, God forgive me; 
but a mind that will not own itself in the wrong, 
that will persist in that wrong day after day, must 
be a small one indeed. 

“‘T begin to think you are right in thinking we 
must part ; under the present state of things Ingle- 
side must be a most undesirable residence for you. 
My mother and I are willing to accept your resig- 
nation, if after these ten days’ cool consideration 
you still persist in it. Iam grieved my mother’s 
kindness should be so wounded, and I feel very 
deeply for your brother. 

‘* Perhaps you will remember him, and choose 
another course before it is too late. 

‘If so, my sole condition is, that before four- 
and-twenty hours are over you make peace with 
Miss Nethecote, and perhaps, in that case, I may 
still be able to subscribe myself 

** Your true friend, 
** Guy LaTIMER CHICHESTER.”” 


When Dym had read to the end of the note she 
gave a great sob of pain, and tore it into little 
pieces; and a moment afterwards placed herself 
at her writing-table, and wrote a brief answer, 
again tendering her resignation. 

Poor Dym, she thought it was cool; but there 


was despair in every line. ‘*Since you have 
ceased to trust me, and are so bitterly disappointed 


in me, I had better go,’’ she wrote; ‘‘I have not, 


been worthy of your estimation, and I deserve to 
lose it. I will write to my brother, and beg him 
to find me a situation nearer home. 
you to fix the time for me to quit you, but I can 
wait (if you wish it) till Mrs. Chichester has suited 
herself with another companion. For my own 
comfort, I cannot leave Ingleside too soon.’’ A 
great splash of tear-blots blotted the last words, 
and she was obliged to rewrite them. As she did 
sO, a curious resolution came into her mind. 


I must leave. 





She was contemptible in Mr. Chichester’s eyes 
because, in her false pride, she had refused to atone 
for her fault. Well, she would atone for it, be- 
fore twenty-four hours were over ; she would hum- 
ble herself before Honor ; but she would go all the 
same. 

‘«« How can I live on here and know he despises 
me?” she said, choking down another bitter sob. 
That was the secret of her despair—sheé had lost 
caste in Guy Chichester’s fastidious eyes, she had 
wounded his notions of honor; he no longer 
thought the same of her. 

The bad humor was oozing rapidly away when 
Dym could write that she was not worthy of Guy 
Chichester’s goodness. When she had finished 
her letter, she dried her eyes, and hastily remov- 
ing all marks of agitation, carried it herself to the 
library. 

She thought herself safe from observation, as 
no one invaded the squire’s sanctum in his ab- 
sence. She was greatly startled, then, when her 
low tap was answered by a faint ‘‘ Come in.”’ 

It was too late to retreat, so Dym pushed open 
the door with a hand that would tremble in spite 
of her assumed boldness, and found herself where 
she least wished to be—in the squire’s presence. 

‘¢I beg your pardon, Mr, Chichester; I thought 
you were out shooting, or I would not have dis- 
turbed you ;”’ and then she stood irresolute. 

Mr. Chichester was sitting, or rather lying, 
back in his velvet lounging chair, with his hands 
over his head, pressing his temples tightly. 

‘*Do you want me?’’ he said, not rising as 
usual. 

Dym had seen that drawn white look on his 
face before. In a moment she had forgotten the 
estrangement, her letter, and everything, as she 
sprang to his side. 

‘You have one of your headaches, Mr. Chi- 
chichester,’’ she said, in the sweet unsteady voice 
he had heard once before; ‘‘can I do nothing to 
relieve you ?”’ 

‘*No, thank you,’’ he replied, looking up at 
her with heavy lack-lustre eyes, and an expression 
of suffering passed over his face; ‘‘this is not 
going to be one of my bad headaches. I have 
been fighting it off these three hours, and the 
worst is over.’’ 

‘* But you are still in pain; do let me try the 
cold fomentation again,’’ persisted Dym. But he 
turned his face away restlessly. 
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** No, thank you, Miss Elliott.” 

‘* At least let me steep this handkerchief in 
eau-de-cologne ; you are so hot, it will refresh you.”’ 
But he shook his head, and a moment afterwards 
closed his eyes, as though her pertinacity annoyed 
him. 

Poor Dym, for a moment she stood looking at 
him as though her heart would burst. He had 
said he would always think of his nurse gratefully 
and now he would accept nothing at her hand, 
though she knew with womanly instinct how that 
burning head and forehead craved the cool laving 
and fragrant waters. He had said he should 
always think of her when he had a headache, and 
now he would not suffer her to touch him. Dym 
turned away with an odd choking in her throat, 
but she could not leave him like this. The 
winter’s sun was shining into the room ; she softly 
lowered the blind, and interposed a screen between 
him and the fire, taking care to replenish it 
noiselessly. Then she fetched Mrs, Chichester’s 
vinaigrette and cau-de-cologne, and laid them 
beside him. 

‘Thank you, that will do,’’ he said, with the 
slight frown Dym knew so well; evidently her 


persistence displeased him. ‘You have brought 
a letter for me, have you not ?”’ 


” 


‘It will do to-morrow,” she replied hurriedly, 
but he held out his hand, and she was obliged 
to give it. She had no excuse for lingering now, 
but before she reached the door he recalled her. 

‘* Miss Elliott, is this your final answer ?”’ 

Dym bowed; words at that moment were im- 
possible. Oh, if she had never written that letter ! 
But it was too late now. She must abide by her 
decision. 

‘*Very well,’’ ne returned, closing his eyes 
again; and Dym felt herself dismissed. 

Every one noticed how ill Miss Elliott looked 
at luncheon that day. She had some work to do 
for Mrs. Chichester that afternoon, and it was 
nearly dusk when she had finished it. When she 

“had laid it aside she pencilled a few words on a 
slip of paper and gave it to Edith, begging her to 
deliver it to Mrs. Chichester when she returned 
from her drive. 

‘* Dear Mrs. Chichester, I have gone down to 
Nidderdale Cottage. Please excuse me from the 
drawing-room this evening,’’ was all it said, only 
Edith, by some mistake, gave it into the squire’s 
hand instead. 

Dym put on her little gray cloak, and went out 





into the cold wintry air. Kelpie wanted to fol- 
low her, but she bade him go back. 

The firelight burnt brightly in the cottage 
windows as she passed ; a soft gray mist, threaten- 
ing rain or snow, brooded over the silent fields ; 
there was a sluggish dampness creeping up from 
the grass, and the narrow field-path was slippery 
with oozing red clay. The wind had fallen, but 
the cold was intense. Dym hardly felt it as she 
plodded wearily on. There was the stile where 
patient Humphrey had so often awaited her. How 
long ago it seemed since those November days 
when she and Mrs. Chichester were alone at In- 
gleside, and Humplirey and she had taken those 
twilight walks! She had thought those days very 


dull and heavy, but how happy they seemed by 


comparison now ! 

As though chiming in with her thoughts Mr. 
Nethecote overtook her just as she reached the 
door of Nidderdale Cottage ; he came up panting 
and out of breath. 

‘* Miss Elliott, this is a sight for sore eyes ; who 
would have thought of seeing you down here on 
such an evening ?”’ 

“It is very cold,” returned Dym, shivering; 
the gray humidity all at once seemed to oppress 
her. 

‘<Tt means mischief,’’ observed Humphrey sen- 
tentiously. ‘* We shall have sleet or snow or both 
before long. You must make up your mind to 
stay here till morning, Miss Elliott. I only hope 
the Duchess will not be benighted.’’ 

‘*Is not Miss Nethecote at home ?’’ faltered 
Dym. What if after all she were unable to ac- 
complish her errand? But Humphrey’s next words 
relieved her. 

‘©Oh, she is only over at Grace Dunster’s. 
That girl of theirs—crazy Deb as they call her— 
has been taken with fits again. Phil come over 
crying early in the morning. The Duchess has 
been there all day.”’ 

‘*And when do you think she will be home ?”’ 
interrupted Dym, breathlessly ; but Humphrey 
could not tell. 

‘*If she does not come in another hour she will 
not be able to come at all,’’ was all the scanty 
comfort he could give; ‘for the fields will be 
impassable, and, for the matter of that, the road 
too; maybe after all she’ll stop the whole night 
with Grace. They say another seizure will finish 
Deb.”’ 

‘*’l’hen I will go back,’’ was the prompt de- 
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" 
cision. ‘‘ Thank you, Mr. Nethecote,’’ as Hum- 
phrey took up his straw hat again, ‘‘ but I would 
rather—much rather—go alone, please.’’ 

‘*Nay, nay, I’ll see you safely through the 
fields; but you had better stay, Miss Elliott. 
After all, the Duchess may be back, and our old 
housekeeper will take care of you. Now I think 
of it, Honor has an appointment quite early to- 
morrow morning, so she will be sure to send me 
word if she cannot come. Anyhow, come in and 
warm yourself, and have a cup of tea.’”? But Dym 
was not to be persuaded. 

‘‘T would rather get back to the village before 
a snowstorm comes on.”’ 

“*Oh, you will do that over and over again; 
besides, I’m fairly seasoned, and am safe not to 
lose my way.’”’ 

Dym almost stamped her little foot in her im- 
patience—in her present soreness she could not 
tolerate Humphrey’s lumbering old-fashioned 
courtesy. 

‘«When I say a thing I mean it, Mr. Nethecote. 
I have my own reasons. I am very unhappy, and 
should be bad company. I would rather walk 
back alone ;’’ and Dym’s tone was such that Mr. 


Nethecote, gentleman as he was, could not persist. 
‘« Nay, nay, if you will be so wilful,’ he said, 
with his kind smile, “ we'll, hasten back, and go 


by the road.”’ 
her way. 

“It is twice as long, and I am so tired,’’ she 
returned pettishly, but her heart misgave her as 
she saw Humphrey’s slouching figure disappear ; 
he was too good-natured to take offence at her 
abruptness, but there was a disappointed, hurt look 
in his eyes as he turned to leave her. ‘‘ Make all 
the haste you can, and take care how you climb 
the stone fences,’’ he had said; ‘‘ you may miss 
the stepping-stones in the dark ;’’ and Dym had 
answered absently and sped on her way. 

She was quite at home in the dark fields, and 
rather scorned the idea of missing her way ; her 
only bugbear, Squire Trevor’s cattle, were safely 
foddered for the night. But now, all at once, 
some chill presentiment made her regret Humph- 
rey almost before she had taken a dozen steps ; she 
little thought the faithful fellow fully meant to fol- 
low her, only Dr. Grey had stepped up to the 
cottage and detained him. 

Dym scolded herself for the feeling vigorously. 
**I did not sleep well last night, and I suppose 


But even here Dym would have 





that makes me nervous,’’ she said, ‘*and these 
gray low skies seem to crush one. Hark! what is 
that ?’’ as some snorting sound was plainly audible 
near her. It was not very easy to discern any- 
thing plainly in that uncertain light, but before 
she had gone many yards further a pair of dark 
eyes and two formidable horns were clearly visible. 

Dym was London-bred, and she had never been 
able to overcome her fear of horned oxen. In 
the daylight the clumsy gambols of a playful cow 
would sometimes make her heart beat faster; she 
had heard terrible stories of Squire Trevor’s black 
bull Cerberus. Not long ago he had nearly gored 
a boy to death, and since then he had never been 
permitted to be at large, though, as he was of 
very fine breed, Mr. Trevor had not condemned 
him to death. Could Cerberus have broken bounds 
and be wandering over the wintry fields? Dym 
caught sight of a fragment of rope, and at the 
same moment a loud defiant bellow warned her of 
her enemy’s approach. If Dym’s life had depen- 
ded upon it, she could not have suppressed the 
scream that rose to her lips as she turned around 
and made for the low stone wall which in York- 
shire replaces our southern hedges. The slippery 
paths were impediment enough, but fear literally 
winged her feet ; the darkness and her own terror 
magnified everything. In her imagination she 
could hear the hoofs behind her, and the warm 
breath of the infuriated bull. ‘‘ You will miss 
the stepping-stones in the darkness. Be careful 
how you climb the stone fences,’? Humphrey had 
said to her, as though Dym were likely to take 
heed to her footsteps in that crazy terror of hers. 

The stone wall was reached, and Dym was 
clambering over it with feet and hands, when 
something soft certainly touched her foot, and 
with another cry she threw herself forward, dis- 
lodging the topmost stones in her haste, and one 
perilously loose rolled down, and in another 
moment Dym was lying under it in the wet clay, 
with her ankle either dislocated or broken. The 
blow was a cruel one, but Dym’s first feeling was 
one of relief—the wall was between her and Cer- 
berus; she would hardly have clasped her hands 
in that mute thankfulness if she had not known 
that Cerberus was quietly cropping the grass on 
the other side. He was seeking his way to his 
warm shed when Dym crossed his path, and he had 
trotted after her with the most amicable intentions. 
Nothing but the goad or a red waistcoat ever irri- 
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tated Cerberus, and the boy in question had de- 
liberately infuriated him before Cerberus quietly 
pitched him over the hedge. 

Dym listened to the crisp munching on the other 
side of the wall for some time before she attempted 
to rise. She must go back to Nidderdale Cottage, 
she thought, with a little shame of what Hum- 
phrey would say. If she had only followed his 
counsel, and gone back by the road, this accident 
would never have happened. How her ankle 
hurt her! She must have wrenched it in her haste, 
or some stone had struck her, she hardly knew 
which. She raised herself cautiously, but the in- 
tense agony of the effort extorted a groan, and then 
she felt acoldness come over her face, and knew 
she was fainting. 

When she came to herself again, she lay and de- 
liberated what she could do; the pain and faint- 
ness made her feel unlike herself; she argued as 
though some one else was lying in her place. 
‘‘ There comes the sleet. Oh, how icy cold it is, 
and how numb my hands are getting! No one 
will come over these fields to-night, and if I lie 
here till morning I shall catch my death of cold or 
die, and then nobody will know how sorry I am ; 


and I am not fit to die,’’ thought the poor child. 
‘‘It is only half amile to Nidderdale Cottage,”’ 


she continued. ‘‘ My ankle feels as though it were 
broken, but perhaps I might make shift to do it on 
my hands and knees, only I could never climb the 
next wall. If I managed to crawl that distance, 
there would only be one more field between me 
and the road, and I could call out, and perhaps a 
passer-by might hear me. They will all be so 
frightened at the Great House if Iam here all 
night ;’’ and as though this thought gave her cour- 
age, Dym made another heroic effort, but a fresh 
access of torture brought on the faintness again. 
She only managed tu free herself from the stone, 
and prop herself up against the wall. The bodily 
anguish she endured deadened her in a great mea- 
sure to the cold; only the driving sleet made her 
giddy, and she covered her face with her cloak and 
closed her eyes. 

‘* If I am to die, I suppose I had better say my 
prayers,’’ thought Dym. Her clothes were get- 
ting drenched and stiffened on her, and the pain 
was making her light-headed. All at once it came 
upon her how Will had once laid under a wall 
while the lightning played round him, and how 
they had taken hitn up for dead. 





‘*T wonder who will be the first to find me,’’ 
moaned Dym. ‘‘ What do they say when things 
like this happen? ‘Died by the visitation of 
God ;’ but Humphrey will tell them it was all my 
wilfulness.’’ 

‘* How disappointed he looked, dear old fel- 
low !’’ she went on presently. ‘‘ Why did I not 
let him come with me? I do everything wrong 
now, and nobody cares, not even the good God, 
or He would stop this dreadful sleet, and let one 
star—one little star—shine out on me. Oh, this 
terrible darkness and silence ! and how my brain 
is burning! I wonder what they are doing up at 
Ingleside ;’’ and then all at once there came on 
the unhappy girl a sick longing for a voice, the 
touch of a hand, the warmth of a fireside. ‘‘ How 
warm and cosy it must be in my little room at 
home!. Oh, if semc one would only carry me to 
my own little bed! What would Will say if he 
knew I was lying out on the ground this cold dark 
night ?”’ 

** Out patitur vincit. Who said that? Will, 
Will; but this pain is so dreadful, and I am so 
young to be dying out hereall alone. If he knew, 
I am sure he would forgive me. O good God, I 
cannot bear this agony any longer.’’ 

Dym must have fainted again in the despairing 
attempt to raise herself, for when her conscious- 
ness returned the sleet had ceased, and a chill night 
wind swept over the lonely fields ; and, as though 
in answer to her childish prayer, two or three stars 
gemmed the blackness of the sky. 

Dym forgot her stiffened limb as the friendly 
light greeted her eyes. ‘‘*‘ As one star differeth 
from another in glory.’ I remember Will preached 
on that once. Perhaps after all there is mercy in 
letting me die like this; for if I grew old I might 
miss my way at the end, it is so hard trying to be 
good. What would Will say if he knew I was 
dying and had not said my prayers? ‘ Lighten 
our darkness—’ that is the prayer that would suit 
me best now; that and the Lord’s Prayer, if I am 
not too weary to say.it.’’ 

Dym interlaced her numb fingers; but the 
words would not let themselves be said. Frag- 
ments of chants, scraps of hymns, mingled with the 
several clauses. ‘* Lead, kindly light, amid the 
encircling gloom ; lead thou me on. The night 
is dark ; oh, so dark,’’ moaned Dym, ‘‘and I am 
far from home, far from home. Oh, Mrs. Chi- 
chester, I never hated him—never, never ; only 
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Beatrix put a millstone in place of my heart.’’ A 
little gray face lay against the stony wall; the 
numb hands were folded piteously under the warm 
cloak ; then all at once it quivered into life ; 
something warm and bushy sprang upon her; 


two little paws scratched at her ; something licked 
her face lovingly, and whined. 

Dym gave a hoarse, hysterical cry. ‘‘O Kiddle- 
awink, dear little Kiddleawink !’’ and a moment 
after she was lying in Honor’s arms. 





CHARLEY ROSS AND HIS KIDNAPPERS.’ 


By Henry T. WILLIAMs. 


STEALING is infamous enough in all grades and | you, let him be the first to cast the stone,’’ or 


phases of it, and the pressing necessity there was 
and is for the shortest and deepest commandment 
of the Decalogue may 
be seen from the very 
general and apparently 
natural habit of viola- 
ting it. Stealing is dif- 
ficult to define. The 
professional thief has 
one definition, the mer- 
chant another, the bro- 
ker another, and the 
employé of each an ex- 
planation of his own, 
The deeper one looks 
into the matter, the 
deeper on the one hand 
is one’s pity or disgust 
for human nature in 
general, and on the 
other, an increasing re- 
luctance to grow severe 
in condemnation of 
even the basest and 
vilest kinds of robbery. 
The juster and truer the 
nature, the stronger will be the inclination in all 
cases to say: “*He that is without guilt among 


1 THE FATHER’S STORY OF CHARLEY Ross, THE KID- 
NAPPED CHILD: Containing a Full and Complete Account 
of the Abduction of Charles Brewster Ross, with the Pur- 
suit of the Abductors and their Tragic Death; the Discov- 
ery of other Lost Children, etc., etc. With Fac-Similes of 
Letters from the Abductors. The whole carefully prepared 
by CurisTIAN K. Ross, of Germantown (Philadelphia). 
With Portraits of Charley and his brother Walter, and of 
other Boys Mistaken for Charley; Views of his Parents’ 
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twist the halter, as the case may be. But child- 
stealing seems worse than bestial; so vile and 
unnatural, as to have 
scarcely a redeeming or 
qualifying feature in its 
enormity of crime, and 
its perpetrators in all 
cases, as in the ‘Ross 
case, to be worthy only 
of the deepest execra- 
tions of mankind. It 
must be confessed, how- 
ever, that a careful pe- 
rusal of this book mo- 
difies, in some measure, 
the absoluteness of the 
first feeling of execra- 
tion. The book, by 
the way, favorably dis- 
appointed us. We 
thought the matter had 
already been written 
into weariness by the 
newspapers, and that 
no book could or ought 
to revive the interest; 
but we were wholly mistaken. The book is so 
entirely free from cant, so utterly void of all 
purposed sensation, so true and simple, and per- 
vaded throughout with such a tender and deep 
sense of the sorrow rather than the crime of the 
case, that, though we expected only to glance 
at it, we found our attention fixed to it as to a 
work of finest fiction, and had to read it from 
befinning to end. 

The book at once makes the matter better 
and worse than it lays in one’s mind before 
reading the work. It is positively the only way to 
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get at a correct view of the case, or to get or give 
any right judgment regarding its past and future 
management. We purpose giving here the points 
that have most impressed us while reading this 
semi-tragic story. First: it isa case which reveals 
afresh the delicacy with which nature marks each 
human child. Charley Ross was not in any waya 
singular or singularly marked boy. ‘The face, as 
shown in the accompanying cut, is what we would 
call an ordinary face. Faces of hundreds of chil- 
dren in Philadelphia-might, at first sight, be taken 


acter, and the soul. As the different faces in the 
book are carefully studied, this point will grow 
clearer. We have not time or space to dwell on it 
here. 

| Second: one cannot help being vividly im- 
| pressed with the wonderful mixture of the good and 
|the bad, the false and the true, the tender and 
| hard there is in what we call the vilest and most 
| brutal creatures. From the first letter, which we 
| here reproduce in print, with fac-simile, to the 
| last written by the abductors to Mr. Ross, it be- 
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for his any day, especially by that class of unpene- | 


trative people who are apt to say ‘¢ all children are 
pretty much alike ;’’ and perhaps this very com- 
monalty of the type of face has had a good deal 
to do with the numerous instances of the discovery 
of children supposed to be Charley. But a care- 
ful comparison of the portraits of some of these 
supposed Charley Rosses as given in the book in 
question, with the likenesses here reproduced, will 
quickly show that to the critical eye, and su- 
premely to the eye of parental affection, there is, 
and can be, but one Charley Ross in all the world. 
And of all the features, we observe in this case, as 
in thousands of other cases which have come under 
our notice, that the mouth is the supreme and most 


exquisite utterance of the individuality, the char- | 


comes painfully apparent, and one has reluctantly 
to admit, that the scoundrels who stole this child 
| from his happy home were not all and only bad 
| from head to foot, and from inmost centre to the 
outmost atmosphere of their soul. 

‘*July 3—/r. Ros: be not uneasy you son 
charley bruster be al writ we is got him and no 
| Powers on earth can deliver out of our hand. vou 
| wil hav two pay us befor you git him from us, and 
| pay us a bigcent to. If you put the cops hunting 
| for him you is only defeeting yu own end, we is 
; got him put so no living power can gets him from 
us a live. if any aproch is maid to his hidin place 
that is the signil for his instant anihilation. if you 
regard his lif puts no one to search for him yu 
money can fech him out alive an no other existin 
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powers. dont deceve yuself an think the 
detectives can get him from us for that is 
impdsebel. you here from us in a few day.”’ 

And just as we are ready to hate them 
with unmitigated hatred, supposing that in 
beings who could commit so heinous a crime 
against all the sweeter and holier and ten- 
derer instincts of human nature there can be 
no redeeming feeling or spot of relief, some- 
thing or other from these letters flashes upon 
us, convincingly showing that lurking here 
and there in the writer or writers of them 
was a latent sense of justice, of truth, even 
of tender regard for outraged parental affec- 
tion; that, in fact, the child was not stolen 
out of sheer brutality or cruelty, or with 
any murderous or wholly fiendish intent, 
but purely and absolutely from the love of 
money and the determination to get it at 
all risks, no matter what hearts might bleed. 
It is the evil genius of the hour, and Mo- 
sher and Douglas were only its worst vic- 
tims and tools, plying their devilishness in 
the very worst and hardest form of the 
crimes done daily in its name. The de- 
tectives cannot help us much. Would we 
be rid of such curses, we must pitch our 
tents or build our life on a general higher 
level and a purer plane. One does not like 
to admit it, but it also becomes apparent in 
these pages that Mosher was, by all odds, 
the smartest man that has yet touched the 
Charley Ross case from beginning to end ; 
that if there had been anything like the 
keenness of talent and the vigor of purpose 
in the pursuers that were manifestly in the 
leading abductor, the child might have been 
recovered within a week from the day he was 
stolen. Then the counsel of the thieves was 
a unit, while the minds of the pursuers were 
much divided. Mr. Ross, naturally enough, 
above all things wanted his child back, and 
if left to his true and natural instincts, aided 
by benevolent friends, he would have got 
him and have had him home to-day. But 
the authorities and detectives, just as natu- 
rally and truly, while they wanted the child 
back again, felt also the rights of the larger 
child—the community—they were paid to 
protect, and wanted so to get the child as 
not to compound with crime and criminals, 
but in such way as would enable them to 
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get the abductors too, and at the same time guard, 
as far as possible, against any repetitions of such 
crimes. Laudable objects, every one of them ; but 
in the judgment of this writer, they hindered in- 
stead of helping the recapture of the child. 

This sturdy sense and latent honor in the ab- 
ductors, and their keen faculty for a quick and 
wide arrangement of plan—for we take it for 
granted that the men who wrote these letters were 
Mosher and Douglas, and that they were, as 
Douglas confessed; the stealers of the child—are 


capable of the blackest deeds yet we have some 
honor left... Mr Ros first get yu child then 
let the detectives assist you. you see they have 
not the power to do any thing.’’ And how true this 
daring assertion and prophesy was, there was at 
the time and has since been evidence enough to 
convince the most hopeful. It would seem un- 
gracious to intimate that more could have been 
done than has been done, and, given the ability 





of the men who had the case in charge it would 
be wholly unjust to even hint at such a thought. 


WASHINGTON LANE, GERMANTOWN. 


particularly apparent in the following quotations, 
as well as in the letter previously given. In letter 
No. 9, speaking to Mr. Ross of mutual want of 
confidence, the writer says: ‘‘in Monday Star 
yu say yucan have no faith in us neither do we 
have any faith in you from the nature of this 
bisines it is to be presumed neither can have im- 
plicit confidence.’’ In letter No. 10 the abductors 
charge Mr. Ross’s friends and the officers of the 
law with selfishness in that they seem willing to 
risk the life of Charley for the sake of capturing 
the thieves and protecting other children, and 


put the case thus: ‘why do they not pay their | 


money to have yours [your child] restored first, 


and then offer a reward for our conviction.” | 
| between Washington Lane and Kensington, had 


Again in letter No. 20, ‘‘bad as we are and 


| Doubtless they did the utmost their hearts and 
| heads could possibly suggest and their hands per- 
form. But we have never been, able to avoid the 
| impression that notwithstanding the immense ad- 
vantage on the side of the abductors, they ought 
to have been and could have been caught, and 
the child secured within twenty-four hours from 
the time he was stolen. If no trace of the thieves 
had been found that evening of July rst or for 
several days afterward the sequel might have 
seemed natural and endurable; but with the elder 
brother Walter in hand, full of clear memories as 
to the course the abductors took him and his 
| brother, with Mary Kidder’s testimony, and that 
of other persons who at one point and another 
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seen the robbers driving along with the children ; 
in a word, with abundant witnesses for identifica- 
tion, and the abductors at first only two or three 
hours ahead, it seems that they ought to have been 
caught, and one might add, hung that same night ; 
but, ‘‘ Milk that is spilt,’’ we all know the adage, 
and no amount of regret can change the record 
of those bitter hours. 

After many provoking experiences of getting 
on the wrong trail, and after much ill-timed and 
foolish advice from many parties, private and 
public, the next ray of real light came when 
Superintendent George W. Walling telegraphed 
from New York that he thought he had, and really 
had, information of the real criminals. And no 
sufficient excuse appears in this book or has ever 
appeared elsewhere, showing reason why from 
that hour Mosher and Douglas were not arrested 
on suspicion and tried quick and keen. 

The whole early treatment of Westervelt in the 
case seems like a farce rather than a grim, earnest 
hunt for a lost child and his captors. True, the 


threat on the child’s life was a menace against 
such aétion, but it appears pretty plain that the 
abductors knew that the ‘‘cops’’ were really 


after them, and yet apparently they did not take 
Charley’s life, and when dying, Douglas declared 
that the boy was still alive. The true manage- 
ment of the case was marked out by the abduc- 
tors, ‘‘Get the child first at any cost, and then 
catch us if you can.’’ But what the detectives 
could not do, fate, acting through the instincts of 
self-protection in a private citizen, succeeded in 
doing, and the inhuman robbers were shot down 
like dogs, getting justly a worse fate than the law 
would have presumed to give them; shot, too, 
while the child, according to their own testimony, 
was still alive. 

Is the child yet alive? Hope is the immortal 
saviour of us all; and whether Charley Ross is or 
is not still alive, the case seems ending as it ought 
to end. There is no proof of his death, and as 
far as speculation may look, this seems clear 
enough: there were many reasons why the person 
or persons who had the child in charge should 
kill him immediately on learning that his abduc- 
tors had been killed, but as they were not shot or 
taken by the detectives, a literal interpretation of 
their threat would not demand the life of the 
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child, and the preponderance of supposition is in 
favor of the theory that the boy’s life was spared 
at that point, though the instant madness of the 
parties might have made our worst fears the cruel 
truth of life and death. If the child was not 
murdered the hour the party in charge heard of 
the death of Mosher and Douglas, there is no 
reason for the slightest suspicion that his life has 
been taken since that hour; and on the whole, 
parental hope has a perfect right and much rea- 
son, from the evidence in the case, for suppositig 
that the child is still alive. 

To all earnest minds one of the saddest features 
of the case is found in the dabblings of the spirit- 
ualists with it. If this wild and base and flimsy 
travesty on some of the holiest instincts and hopes 
of human nature would only keep itself decently 
shut up in the dark holes that are akin to its habits 
and life, sensible people might have some patience 
with it; but when it drags its futilities and non- 
sense into the real practical heartbreaks of life, 
and attempts to apply its silly salves to the real 
sores and hurts of the body or mind, it deserves 
a sound hooting, if not a horsewhipping, and a 
fixed quietus in some special lunatic asylum. 

The trial and imprisonment of Westervelt was 
a clear step in the right direction. We cannot 
get away from the impression that he has not told 
all he knows, and the fear that he does not tell 
more because there is now no use in telling. 
This is the darker side of the picture. If the 
child were still alive, and he knew it, every im- 
pulse of safety and gain would aid in unsealing his 
lips; but if the boy is dead, and Westervelt knows 
it, it were better for him that he died to-morrow 
than tell the cruel truth at this late day. It would 
only make certain the bitter suspicion that this man 
has from the first known the whereabouts of the 
child, and so would stamp him as an equal, if not 
worse, villian than either of the men who stole the 
boy and admitted their crime. It is a world- 
wide sorrow. Every corner of the earth has 
felt a twinge of the pain; and the hope that the 
child is still alive, and will one of these days, 
as boy or man, find himself and his parents and 
friends, is the one sole redeeming ray of senti- 
ment and sunlight that relieves the otherwise 
darkest picture of domestic bereavement the world 
has looked on for many a year. 
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ZISKA’S DRUM.'! 


By ELIzABETH OAKES SMITH. 


In old Bohemia, years agone, 
Came a sound at midnight hour, 
Gathering volume, gathering tone— 
Surging, ocean-like in power: 
Men with hand behind the ear 
Listened, that dread sound to hear. 


Not in vain the parchment sounded, 
Stripped from Ziska’s bleeding form— 
Not a cycle since has rounded 
But like prelude to the storm 
Hushed, yet mighty, comes the word, 
“Up, and battle for the Lord.” 


Sword and helmet on they girded— 
Rushed they ready for the foe, 
Well they knew that Ziska warded 
Every beat of every blow— 
And they shout, “ Old Ziska’s come 
From the dead, to beat the drum.” 


1 Johann Ziska, of Trocznow—a sincere, consistent Chris- 
tian, a noble patriot, a fearless and invincible champion of 
liberty, defied and defeated Sigismond, even when blind. 
These lines are suggested by a tradition that the skin of this 
idolized hero of Bohemia was converted into parchment, of 
which a drum was made; and it is said to sound to this day 
amongst the mountains, preluding danger to the people. 





For the Lord is every battle 
Which a great truth underlies— 
Ziska’s drum-head loud shall rattle, 
Ziska like the dead arise, 
When his people shall forget 
How that mystic drum was set. 


Shall forget how rocks and mountains 

Echoed back the solemn call— 

Shall forget how red the fountains 

Leaped in blood the waterfall— 
How in caves the fire smothered 
Many a babe in anguish mothered. 


For the daily bread they fasted, 
Hungering more for bread of life, 
And the strife of battle lasted 
Till the Maiden, made a Wife, 
Saw the brown hair on her brow 
Bleached as white as winter snow. 


Still is heard the deep-drawn beating 

Of old Ziska’s mighty drum— 

From. the dead-past comes the greeting, 

Prophet-voice of what shall come— 
“Into ploughshares beat the sword, 
Oh! ye armies of the Lord.” 





LIFE. 


By Mitton Woopwarp. 


I DRANK from nature's deepest springs, 
Sparkling, flowing and pure; 

I touch’d the rocks whence music springs 
Which shall for aye endure. 


I caught the light from falling stars, 
I heard the angels’ song 

Of Fate beneath the prison bars 
Where souls had suffered long. 


I saw that fate was deeper far 
Than will of man, or crime 

Of ages, sunk beneath its scar 
Or than the ocean’s brine. 


I saw that what the poet sang 
To-day and yesterday, 

Forever through the ages rang 
And taught the race to pray; 





That words of prophet touch’d by fire 
From heaven’s burning sands, 
Always and ev’ry where inspire 
The drooping hands and lands; 


That what the dreamer dreams, poor man! 
And utters though he die, 

Becomes at length the Jaw of man 
And conquers ev’ry lie; 


That truth is always practical, 
The Highest always there— 

The sunlight and the canticle 
That banish all despair. 


The birds’ notes had a sweeter trill, 
Clouds and flow’rs kiss’d the sun, 

Sweet sounds from ev’ry crystal rill 
Lisp’d th’ music, Life is done. 
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Another Old Magsachusetts Mansion.—Some months 
ago, Dr. Lossing took for his “ Historic Building” in the 
MonTHLY (March of current year) the old “Curtis House, 
Jamaica Plain,’ Massachusetts, and in the present number 
he writes of the still more venerable “ Fairbanks House, 
Dedham.” The former was built in 1639, the latter in 
1636, and there is still standing, though about to be torn 
down, another old mansion, the date of the erection of 
which, we believe, slips in between the two. In 1636, 
William Hathorne removed from Dorchester to Danvers, 
and built himself a home, and it must have been towards 
the close of 1636 or early in 1637 that it was first occupied 
by the afterwards famous Major and his family. The old 
house is doomed, and must be torn down to give place to a 
madhouse. We clip from the Boston Fcournal : 

“William Hathorne built it and John Hathorne lived 
there, the fierce witch persecutor, who is more than once 
alluded to by his immortal descendant, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and particularly in the amazingly clever introduction 
to that amazingly clever romance, ‘The Scarlet Letter.’ 
Mr. Hawthorne was always called ‘ Hathorne’ by his early 
acquaintances, but Hawthorne is the name of the English 
family to which William Hathorne, founder of the race in 
America, belonged. The Hathornes always have been a 
remarkable race, and their supposed oddities took the form 
of genius in the extraordinary man who died in 1864, and 
who, though dead, stands at the head of American literature. 
It is to be regretted that the ‘Old Mansion’ should disap- 
pear; but there is no help for it. There is something grim 
in the thought that it goes down for the accommodation of a 
mad-house.” 

William Hathorne was so conspicuous a champion of 
liberty and colonial rights that he was one of five whom 
Charles II., in 1666, ordered to be sent to England for 
trial, for “refusing to submit to the authority of the Com- 
missioners.” 

Cannot our friend and esteemed correspondent, Hon. E. 
H. Goss, favor us with a sketch of the old Hathorne House? 


Mr. Dallas’s Thermometer.—lIn looking over my Au- 
tographium this morning, I copied out of it the following 
note from Mr. Dallas to the Secretary of the Senate, which 
may amuse some of your readers : 

“My dear Sir: Variety is attractive among the young 
folks, and in scenes of gaiety; but with white-haired Senators 
and amid grave political councils, a certain uniformity suits 
best. So, unless your dissent revives, pray let Mr. Clagett 
make all the three carpets of the same pattern and colour. 

I am puzzled about a mantle ornament, for the superfluous 
chimney. How will two bronze vases, of a classical form, 
do? I like them exceedingly. 

I had a drawing made for quite a magnificent and fanciful 
card-rack, with a thermometer in the central trunk, but, as 





soon as it was beautifully delineated, I remembered that a 
thermometer would be misplaced over a blazing fire, and 
gave it up. 
Truly yrs, 
G. M. DALLAS 
19 May 47 

A. Dicxrns, Esq.” 

While Mr. Dallas was Vice-President, there was built an 
additional chimney in the Senate Chamber; and, as he was 
the presiding officer in that body, and was known to be a 
gentleman of refined taste, his opinion was invoked as to the 
style and ornamentation of the fire-place. The pattern and 
color of the biennial carpet were also a subject of considera- 
tion. 

Sir Timothy Dexter, of New England renown, sent a 
cargo of warming-pans to the West Indies, at which every- 
body laughed. But, by a lucky coincidence, the planters 
were short of sugar scoops, so that the cargo was, on arrival 
disposed of at great profit, whereupon people si:opped laugh- 
ing and wondered. 

Mr. Dallas’s project, of inserting a thermometer in a card 
rack over a blazing fire, was somewhat in the Dexter vein; 
but he luckily found out his mistake, before the reporters got 
hold of it. It was, however, too good a thing to keep 
absolutely secret, and Mr. Dallas would be occasionally 
asked, in a sly whisper, his opinion on some point in 
thermometrical adjustment. SAMUEL YoRKE AT LEE. 


An Old-time Round Trip to New York.—The follow- 
ing was written several years since, by Mr. William Hall, 
then of Cleveland, Ohio, and in his eighty-seventh year. He 
was a former New York shipping merchant : 

“ The first time I ever saw the City of New York was in 
1794 or 1795, when a lad of about sixteen, I had an oppor- 
tunity of a passage in a sloop belonging in Lyme, Connecti- 
cut, my native town, Captain Cullick Eiy, master, and I was 
made welcome by working a little—pulling and hauling, etc. 
I think it was in the month of December. We had head 
winds and fresh, and a long passage, making harbors every 
night and sometimes days. One, the first I believe from the 
Connecticut River, was Sachem’s Head, a small harbor, up 
between ledges of rocks. The wind, I remember, was 
Northwest and cold, and the sloop rolled like a canoe. As 
we went up the Sound I was.oen deck a good deal in the 
day time. The vessel was loaded with wood, under and on 
deck. When not assisting in going about—for we had to 
lead almost all the way—I would watch with youthful 
interest and inquire the names of the towns and count the 
steeples of the meeting-houses, and I seemed to venerate the 
houses for the worship of God. After leaving Saybrook and 
the slim, tall steeple of the little old church, which was one 
hundred and two years old when pulled down, the next was 
Patchogue, now West Brook, the next to that East Guilford, 
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now Madison, one steeple in each place. Then came in 
succession, Guilford, a large town with two steeples, Bran- 
ford with two, East Haven one, and then New Haven with 
a number of steeples. The wind continuing northwest, we 
kept as near the north shore as we could, making short tacks. 
New Haven was so far up the bay that I could only see the 
spires. But in other towns nearer the Sound, I could get a 
view of many of the farm-houses and frequently longed to 
be on the land when I felt the keen northwest blasts. For 
our cabin was smoky and crowded, there being several 
passengers, besides captain, mate and all hands. Next after 
New Haven, the steeples of Stratford and Milford came in 
sight—Bridgeport was but a small village at that time. 
Black Rock succeeded, and I then first saw the steeples of 
old Fairfield, where I kept school two or three years later. 

As we progressed towards the head of the Sound, still 
beating, the wind continuing ahead, they began to mention 
places. Now we are about opposite Huntington, Long 
Island, now over against Norwalk, Connecticut, now op- 
posite Tinacock Point on the other shore. Now we are at 
White Stone, now up to Hart Island, Throg’s Neck, before 
that Crane’s Neck, Long Island, Old Mother Carys, The 
Brothers, and so through Hurl Gate, past Blackwell’s Island 
and then New York. 

We staid in the'city a week or ten days, until our wood 
was sold, While there I acccmpanied some others in going 
around the city. Up Broadway, say about half-way to the 
present Canal street, was a ravine through which ran a small 
stream, I perfectly recollect that on the west side of Broad- 
way from a little beyond the Hospital, (which used to stand 
opposite the northern end of Pearl street), there was not a 
house, but only an old apple orchard, the trees leaning some 
one way and some another. A stone wall along the road 
had pretty much fallen down. It had every appearance of 
the country, the road descending considerably and full of 
stones like any neglected country road, and an old wooden 
bridge was over the brook. 

On our return, we had a fresh northwester and a quick 
run to the mouth of the river. Just before night, the wind 
roaring and the strong tide running out, we had to come to 
anchor under Cornfield Point, on the Saybrook shore. The 
wind from the north brought the vessel into the trough of 
the sea, and she rolled like a log; I was then sea-sick for the 
first time, and sick enough. The next day I arrived at home 
and gladly too,” 

In 1799 the writer of the above, who died in 186s, 
became a permanent resident of the City of New York. He 
was at first a clerk with the ancient house of N. L. & G. 
Griswold, after which he began business for himself, about 
the year 1804, under the firm of Hall, Hull & Co., at South 
street, and did a large trade in buying and selling vessels. 

W. H. 


John Hancock and William Tryon.—From clippings 
made a number of years ago, we bring face to face certain 
facts in the history of two widely different characters, whose 


names appear at the head of this paper. Always preferring 
to bring up the documentary history of the past, we send you 
the exact words in which it first appeared. Commencing 
with the President of the Congress of 1775, we quote: 





“ London, June 18, 1775. Appeared in the public papers, 
¢ copy of the Proclamation issued by Gen. Gage, at Boston, 
on the 12th of last month, offering his majesty’s pardon to all 
persons who should immediately lay down their arms, except 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock.” “ By the advice of 
friends,” writes an American historian, “ they were persuad- 
ed to retire a few miles distant to the inner precinct of Wo- 
burn, where they found refuge in the bouse of the widow of 
aclergyman. They were accompanied in their’ flight by a 
young lady of Boston, Miss Dorothy Quincy, daughter of 
Edward Quincy, Esq., to whom Hancock was then engaged, 
and whom he married in a few months afterwards.” 

From a Pennsylvania paper of the day, we extract the fol 
lowing : 

“ Philadelphia, September 9, 1775.—Yesterday arrived 
here the Hon. John Hancock, Esq. and Lady, from Connec- 
ticut; and the Hon. Peyton Randolph and Lady, from Vir- 
ginia. Yesterday the Honorable Continental Congress met 
agreeable to adjournment.” 

In the Maryland Fournal of September 13, 1775, the fol- 
lowing marriage notice appears: “ Fairfield, August 29, 
1775.—Last evening was married at the seat of Thaddeus 
Burr, Esq., by the Rev. Mr. Eliot, the Honorable John Han- 
cock, Esq., President of the Continental Congress, to Miss 
Dorothy Quincy, daughter of Edmund Quincy, Esq., of Bos- 
ton. Florus informs us that in the Second Punic War, when 
Hannibal beseiged Rome, and was very near making himself 
master of it, a field upon which a part of his army lay, was 
offered for sale, and was immediately purchased by a Ro- 
man, in a strong assurance that the Roman valor and courage 
would soon raise the siege. Equal to the conduct of that il- 
lustrious citizen was the marriage of the Hon. John Hancock, 
Esq., who, with his amiable lady, has paid as great a com- 
pliment to American valor, and discovered equal patriotism 
by marrying now, while all the Colonies are as much con- 
vulsed as Rome when Hannibal was at her gates,” 

In the London Chronicle and Review for 1775, appears 
the notice: “September 19, 1775, married John Hancock, 
Esq., President of the Continental Congress in America, to 
Miss Quincy, daughter of Edmund Quincy, Esq., of Bos- 
ton.” 

On the 8th of July, 1779, Governor Tryon, of New York, 
with an army of Hessians and Tories attacked, pillaged and 
burnt the town of Fairfield, Connecticut, where Hancock was 
married. ‘“ While the town was in flames, a thunderstorm 
overspread the heavens just as night came on, The confla- ° 
gration of near two hundred houses illumined the earth, the 
skirts of the clouds, and the waves of the Sound, with a 
union of gloom and grandeur at once inexpressibly awful and 
magnificent. The sky speedily was hung with the deepest 
darkness wherever the clouds were not tinged by the melan- 
choly lustre of the flames. The thunder rolled above. Be- 
neath, the roaring of the fires filled up the intervals with a 
deep and hollow sound, which seemed to be the protracted 
murmer of the thunder reverberated from one end of heaven 
to the other. Place before your eyes crowds of the miserable 
sufferers, mingled with bodies of the militia, and from the 
neighboring hills taking a farewell prospect of their property 
and their dwellings, their happiness and their hopes, and you 
will form a just, but imperfect picture of the burning of Fair- 
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field.” Tryon would not save from the torch of the Hessian, 
the Burr house. Perhaps he remembered Hancock’s enter- 
tainment and marriage there in 1775. ‘“ Mrs. Burr, the wife 
of Thaddeus Burr, Esq., high sheriff of the county, resolved 
to continue in the mansion house of the family, and made an 
attempt to save it from conflagration. The house stood at a 
sufficient distance from other buildings. Mrs. Burr was 
adorned with all the qualities which gave distinction to her 
sex; possessed of fine accomplishments and a dignity of 
character scarcely rivaled. She made a personal application 
to Gov. Tryon, in terms which, from a lady of her high re- 
spectability, could hardly have failed of a satisfactory answer 
from any person who claimed the title of a gentleman. The 
answer which she actually received was, however, rude and 
brutal; and spoke the want, not only of politeness and hu- 
manity, but even of vulgar civility.” The house was sen- 
tenced to the flames; the Hessian incendiaries tried to rob 
her of her watch as they applied the torch; and the house in 
which the President of the Continental Congress was mar- 
ried, with every thing which contributed either to comfort 
or elegance of living, was laid in ashes. ° 
W. T. R. SAFFELL. 


Rev. Thomas Prince.—Rev. Thomas Prince, Pastor of 
the “Old South Church,” Boston, Massachusetts, for forty 
years, deposited a large number of pamphlets, records, 
MSS., etc. in the steeple chamber of that church, giving or- 
ders that while they might freely be examined, none should 
be taken therefrom. Car your readers inform us if any of 
these documents are now extant ? 

Mr. Prince, prior to his settlement oyer the Old South 
Church, visited England, and procured the coat-of-arms still 
borne by the Prince family. By his researches it appears, 
that in the year 1582, Queen Elizabeth, by her Garter King- 
at-Arms, granted to John Prince, of Abbey Foregate, Shrews- 
bury, County of Salop (Shropshire), the coat-of-arms still 
borne by the Prince family in that country, and which the 
Princes of America claim their right to bear, and do still 
bear. When the Rev. Thomas Prince was in England, an 
exact copy of that coat-of-arms was presented to him as the 
escutcheon of his ancestors. He returned to Boston in 1716. 

The old Abbey referred to above, formed part of a richly 
endowed monastery, founded in 1083, by Roger, Earl of 
Shrewsbury. It is built of a red stone, and presents many 
curious features of the ancient Norman architecture. Was 
Foregate the name of the Abbey or of an appendage thereto ? 
The Princes, from the first, seem to have been a highly re- 
ligious family, showing in their genealogy great numbers, re- 
presenting the Church, not only as Dissenters, but as Episco- 
palians also. They werea long-lived family, a characteristic, 
noticeable to our day, and not only this, rarely do any of the 
descendants fall into dotage with the passage of years. 

Was Hon. Jonathan P. Cilley (killed in a duel with Graves 
of Kentucky) or his wife, a descendant of the Princes ? 
It would seem that the Brewsters, Cushings, Freemans, 
etc., are all collaterally related to the Princes. Four- 
teen Princes served in the Union army during our civil war, 
and yet they are by no means a family martial in character, 
being more given to intellectual pursuits. 

E. O. S. ( xée PRINCE). 





Presidents of the Congress to 1789, and the United 
States Government to 1829.—Would it not be of suffi- 
cient interest to somé of the MONTHLY’s readers to warrant 
the space to give a list of the Presidents of the Continental 
and National Congresses anterior to the Constitution, and 
of the earlier Administrations under the Constitution ? 

JAMEs R. WATSON. 


RepLy.—The information is readily accessible in histories 

and in other works, yet the list asked for by Mr. Watson 
will be found useful in this condensed form. 
* Peyton Randolph, Virginia, was elected President of the 
First Congress, Sept. 5, 1774, and re-elected to the same 
position by the Second Congress, May 10, 1775; but he was 
compelled to go home within two weeks, whereupon John 
Hancock, Massachusetts, was elected May 24; Henry Lau- 
rens, South Carolina, Nov. 1, ’77; John Jay, New York, 
Dec. 10, ’78; Samuel Huntington, Connecticut, Sept. 28, 
°79; Thomas McKean, Delaware, July 10, 81; John Hgn- 
son, Maryland, Nov. 5. ’81; Elias Boudinot, New Jersey, 
Nov. 4, 82; Thomas Mifflin, Pennsylvania, Nov. 3, ’83; 
Richard Henry Lee, Va., Nov. 30, °85; Nathaniel Gorham, 
Mass., June 6, ’86; Arthur St. Clair, Pa., Feb, 2, ’87; Cyrus 
Griffin, Va., Jan. 22, ’88. 

THE First S1x ADMINISTRATIONS.— The First.—George 
Washington, Va., President inaugurated April 30, 1789, and 
March 4, ’93, both times with John Adams, Mass., Vice- 
President; Secretary of State, Thomas Jefferson, Va., Sept. 
26, ’§9, Edmund Randolph, Jan. 2, ’94, and Timothy Pick- 
ering, Mass., Dec. 10, ’95; Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton, Sept. 11, ’89, and Oliver Wolcot, 
Conn., Feb. 3, 95; Secretary of War, Henry Knox, Mass., 
Sept. 12, ’89, Timothy Pickering, Mass., Jan. 2, ’95, and 
James McHenry, Maryland, Jan. 27, 96; Attorney-General, 
Edmund Randolph, Va., Sept. 26, 1789, William Bradford, 
Pa., Jan. 27, 94, and Charles Lee, Va., Dec. 10, ’95. 

The Second.—John Adams, Mass., President, inaugurated 
March 4, ’97, with Thomas Jefferson, Vice-President ; State, 
Timothy Pickering, Mass., March 5,’97, and John Marshall, 
Va., May 13, 1800; Treasury, Oliver Wolcot, Conn., March 
5, 1797, and Samuel Dexter, Mass., Dec. 31, 1800; War, 
James McHenry, Md., March 5, 1797, Samuel Dexter, Mass., 
May 13, 1800, and Roger Griswold, Conn., Feb. 3, ’or; 
Navy, Benjamin Stoddert, Md., May 21, 1798; Law, Charles 
Lee, Va., March 5, ’97. , 

The, Third.—Thomas Jefferson, Va., President, inaugu- 
rated March 4,,1801, and March 4, ’o5, the first time with 
Aaron Burr, N. Y., the second time with George Clinton, 
N. Y., Vice-President; State, James Madison, Va., March 
5,01; Treasury, Samuel Dexter, Mass., March 5, ’or, and 
Albert Gallatin, Pa., Jan. 26, ’02; War, Henry Dearborn, 
Mass., March 5, ’o1; Navy, Benjamin Stoddert, Md., March 
5, ‘or, and Robert Smith, Md., Jan. 26,’02; Law, Levj 
Lincoln, Mass., March 5, ’o1, John Breckinridge, Kentucky, 
December 23, ’05, and Czsar A. Rodney, Del., Jan. 20, ’07. 

The Fourth.—James Madison, Va., President, inaugu- 
rated March 4, 1809, and March 4, ’13, the first time with 
George Clinton, N. Y., the second time with Elbridge 
Gerry, Mass., Vice-President; State, Robert Smith, Md., 
March 6, ’o09, and James Monroe, Va., Nov. 25, 711; 
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Treasury, Albert Gallatin, Pa., March 6, ’09, G. W. Camp- 
bell, Tennessee, Feb. 9, ’14, and Alexander J. Dallas, Pa., 
Oct. 6,’14; War, William Eustis, Mass., March 7, 09, John 


Armstrong, N. Y., Jan. 13, ’13, James Monroe, Va., Sept, 


27, 14, and William H. Crawford, Georgia, March 2, ’15; 
Navy, Paul Hamilton, S. C., March 7, ’09, William Jones, 
Pa., Jan. 12,13, and Benjamin W. Crowninshield, Mass., 
Dec. 19, ’14; Law, Cesar A. Rodney, Del., March 6, ’o9, 
William Pinkney, Md., Dec. 11, ’11, and Richard Rush, 
Pa., Feb. 10, ’14. 

The Fifth—James Monroe, Va., President, inaugurated 
March 4, 1817, and March 4, ’21, both times with Daniel 
D. Tompkins, N. Y., Vice-President; State, John Quincy 
Adams, Mass., March 5,17; Treasury, William H. Craw- 
ford, Ga., March 5, ’17; War, John_C. Calhoun, S. C., 
March 5, ’17; Navy, B. W. Crowninshield, Mass., March 5, 
’17, Smith Thompson, N. Y., Nov. 30, ’18, and Samuel L. 
Southard, N. J., Dec. 9, ’23; Law, Richard Rush, Pa., 
March 5,17, and William Wirt, Va., Dec. 16, ’17. 

The Sixth.—John Quincy Adams, Mass., President, inau- 
gurated March 4, 1825, with John C. Calhoun, S. C., Vice- 
President ; State, Henry Clay, Ky., March 8, ’25; ‘l'reasury, 
Richard Rush, l’a., March 7, ’25; War, James Barbour, 
Va., March 7, ’25, and Peter B. Porter, N. Y., May 26, ’28; 
Navy, Samuel L. Southard, N. J., March 7, ’25; Law, 
William Wirt, Va., March 7, ’25. 

The Seventh was the memorable administration with 
Andrew Jackson at its head, with an entirely new array of 
men in his Cabinet, every one of whom he replaced by a 
new man in May, 1831. 

John Jay, New York, was the first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and was inducted Sept. 26, 1789; William 
Cushing, Mass., succeeded Jay, Jan. 22, 1796, and died 
within a few weeks, beitig succeeded by Oliver Ellsworth, 
Conn., and he by John Marshall, Va., Jan. 27, 1801. 


Slavery in Vermont.—The table published in your Ma- 
gazine for September, page 221, represents that in 1790 there 
were sixteen slaves in Vermont. This agrees with the official 
publication of the census of 1790; but it is an error, as the 
Hon, Hiland Hall has clearly shown in the Mew Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register for July, 1875, 
page 247. The error was occasioned by the Assistant Mar- 
shal of Bennington County dividing the free blacks into 
three classes (namely, 1, males over sixteen; 2, males under 
sfxteen; 3, females), and making no return of slaves. The 
person who compiled the census, carelessly placed the free 
black females in the return among the slaves, and the error, 
though often repeated, was only recently discovered. 

Joun W. DEAN. 


St. Crispin and St. Crispinian.—Who does not know 
that St Crispin is the holy patron of that “ art, trade, mystery, 
calling or occupation”? to which we are indebted for the 
shoes and boots we wear? He and his marvellous history 
were called to my mind by hearing a man whose feet were 
corned wickedly cursing St. Crispin, in a manner worthy of 
a person corned in that way which makes one oblivious of jus- 
St. Crispin died in the vear 287, and August 25th is the 
day set apart in memory of his virtues. Alban Butler, the fa- 


tice. 





mous sanctographer, tells us that St. Crispin and St. Crispin- 
ian were “two glorious martyrs,” and states that they came 
from Rome to preach at Svissons, in France, “ towards the 
middle of the third century, and, in imitation of St. Paul, 
worked with their hands in the night, making shoes, though 
they were said to have been nobly born and brothers.” 
Their success as preachers was so great that they soon brought 
upon themselves the cruel hand of Rictius Varus, Governor 
under Maximias Herculeus, and “the most implacable 
enemy of the Christian name,” as Butler justly stigmatizes 
him, and he assures us “they were victorious over this most 
inhuman judge, by the patience and constancy with which 
they bore the most cruel torments, and finished their course 
by the sword about the year 287.” In Soissons there 1s a 
fine old church built to their honor in the sixth century. 

It was on St. Crispin’s day, 1415, that the great battle of 
Agincourt was fought, and the signal victory won by Henry 
V. of England, over the French under the Constable d’ Al- 
bret, the latter having six or seven times the English force. 

Tuomas J. HaRRIs. 


A Witicism—Query as to its Author.—A friend 
having called upon Henry Inman, the distinguished artist, 
found him busy at his canvas, notwithstanding it was in 
what New Yorkers call the annual “ heated term.” 

“Terrible hot day,’ exclaimed his friend, sopping his 
forehead with a pocket handkerchief. 

“ Terrible!” returned Inman, “ but I am thinking it might 
be made comfortable, 7f @ man could sit in his bones.” 

Was this original with Mr. Inman, whose wit was never 
at fault? ‘Will some of your readers tell us? 

HOLLYWwoop. 


Slavery in the North/—The table given in the Septem- 
ber MONTHLY, page 221, brings to mind the extent to which 
slavery prevailed in the Northern States in the early days 
of our Nation and the early days of the Colonies. Among 
the curious things, to readers of our day, in the newspapers 
of a hundred and more years ago, are the many advertise- 
ments of “ Slaves for Sale,”’ “Slaves Run Away,” etc.; one 
of these I copy as of special interest because of the afterwards 
famous men who figure as “dealers;” it is from Zhe 
Pennsylvania Fournal of August 15, 1765: 

“Just Imported in the ship Granby, Joseph Blewer Master, 
SEVENTY GOLD-COAST SLAVES of various ages, and 
both sexes, To be sold on board said ship at M* Plumsted’s 
wharf, by WILLING and MORRIS, And a part of them 
are intended to be sent in a few days to Dock Creek, there 
to be sold, by M® Thomas Mudock for cash or country 
produce.” 

Of course the “ dealers” were Thomas Willing and Robert 
Morris, of Revolutionary fame. ‘“ Dock Creek” has, long 
years since, been filled up and been transformed into “ Dock 
Street.” J. MORAN SHRIDER. 


John Nixon.—A correspondent asks whether there has 
been any biography or sketch published of John Nixon, who 
read the Declaration in Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
July 8th, 1776. We know of but one and that is quite un- 
satisfactory—it contains two unexcusable errors which forbid 
reliance upon the other statements therein. 
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The Turkey Bone, and who Shall Pick it.—The Turk 
in Europe is a sort of new Daniel in the Lion’s Den; perhaps 
without the faith, or goodness, or providential care supposed 
to’ attach to the Hebrew Prophet; but that remains to be 
seen, and is just where the real interest in the present Euro- 
pean struggle centres. It is really of small moment whether 
or not the little province of Montenegro, firmly or otherwise, 
attaches itself to Servia in the present conflict, or whether 
the two provinces together or separately urge a short or long, 
successful or unsuccessful war against the Sultan. If suc- 
cessful, it would only be a relative and questionable victory, 
a change of masters—perhaps for the better, perhaps for the 
worse—during the next ten or perchance the next hundred 
years. As if thrown by cruel fates into the very jaws of the 
hungry, European Turkey has been a bone of contention for 
centuries; but until within the last fifty or seventy-five years 
the question was not how shall we divide the joints and 
finally dispose of the Mohammedan: it was, how shall we 
check and curb his power, and prevent the Crescent from 
waving on all the towers of Europe? To this end, before 
Russia, as an Empire, was as civilized and strong as now; 
before the Hohenzollern element, through Frederick the 
Great, and later, through William and Bismarck, had made 
Prussia the greatest nation of modern times; in a word, be- 
fore the purely civil as opposed to the ecclesiastical element 
had so wholly entered into and determined to control the 
governments of modern nations; before England had got her 
Shakspeare and Cromwell, or France her Napoleon; before 
the printing-press and steam-engine; when the Pope was a 
sort of headship of the Christian nations, all the then scat- 
tered and frequently divided Christian races and peoples 
usually united against the Sultan, the real struggle being be- 
tween the Crescent and the Cross, and admittedly fought on 
that ground. The nations do not now consciously fight for a 
religion, but for territory. Then the valley of the Danube 
was wanted for the Church, and Hungary won in those days, 
and on that ground, the prominence she now holds in the 
Austrian Empire; but the Turk was too much for our en- 
thusiastic but divided forefathers. Now the Danube is 
wanted for its own sake, and the question of religion is de- 
cidedly secondary. The game is immensely more complex 
than it was, and the Turk having got in, it appears that 
Eygland at least seems to think there may yet be good 
reasons why he should linger awhile. That is the full mean- 
ing of her not signing the Gortschakoff Memorandum. A 
powerful fleet of ugly-looking English iron-clads in the Bay 
of Besika was and is a palpable assertion to the effect that 
the hour for plucking the banks of the Danube has not yet 
come. Moreover, the treatment Austria-got from Russia at 
and after Sadowa, must have acted as a sort of hint, suggest- 
ing that it was not worth while to get provinces that one 
cannot hold. The Crimean war was not without its lessons 
for Russia, to the effect that somehow there is, or may be, a 
close relationship between London and Constantinople, be- 
tween the Thames and the Black Sea. 

The struggles between Romanism and Protestantism again 
have had a good deal to do with breaking the old united 





front against the Turks; and to-day it looks as though it 
were ere long to be a fearful, perhaps final, struggle be- 
tween Iron-clads, Krupp guns and modern diplomacy. And 
what are the chances? One thing is palpable: the inevitable 
tendency of states and nationalities, not only in Europe but 
all over the world in these days, is concentration. ‘The days 
of petty fighting between little princes and principalities are 
wellnigh passed. It is not for her old independence that 
Servia is fighttng, even though she may think it is. Is it for 
a united Pan-Slavic nationality, in which she would be an 
important member, or is it only for a fifth-wheel position in 
Russia or Austria? The answer to this seems to be, that 
though Russia is great and strong, neither England nor Prus- 
sia nor Austria would consent to her plucking or holding any 
states on the lower bank of the Danube; that as such, Aus- 
tria is not strong enough either to conquer or hold more terri- 
tory than she has, and, in fact, that the jealousies of the 
northwestern European nations will prevent any dismember- 
ment of European Turkey as in favor of Austria or Russia. 
It is useless any longer to talk of religious sympathies in the 
matter. If Russia opposes the Sultan, it is not to help Ser- 
via or the Christian vassals of Mohammedanism ; it is to help 
herself and enlarge her own borders. This is understood in 
Europe, and cannot be allowed. On the other hand, the 
Turkish element is so foreign to European civilization, and 
in fact is so small an item in it, that the Sultan will probably 
not always hold sway therein, but will find himself, by the 
growing combinations of European sentiment and power 
against him, forced back to Asia Minor and his native ways. 
In which event, there seems tobe nothing to hinder, but 
everything to help, the Slavic races to a closer union; and 
Protestant Prussia and England, with republican France and 
Italy, would all favor such a readjustment of European 
boundaries as would, in the place of Austrian dualism, organ- 
ize the dream. of generations—a Pan-Slavic Christian nation, 
composed of the Southern States of the old and new Euro- 
pean world. Russia could hardly refuse or object. The 
elements would be friendly to her. But even if she objected, 
the balance of power would be largely against her, and her 
opposition would be futile. Such a movement would be 
wholly in harmony with all the great national movements of 
the last two centuries; in fact, seems to offer the only clear 
and strong outlook through the present trouble. Before it 
comes there must rise out of the soil, somewhere between 
Vienna and Constantinople, a man that shall embody the 
ideas of the union, and be an able leader therein. No Rus- 
sian or Turk will do, meantime. Abdul Azis is scarcely 
buried, before his successor, Sultan Murad, being of weak 
mind and generally incapable, is deposed and replaced by 
his cousin, Abdul Hamid, a healthier representative of 
“ Young Turkey” and reform ; and the Turks, now really led 
by the Softas, are evidently determined to make persistent 
efforts to keep their own in Europe; and, in fact, before any 
such Slavic union as the one hinted at can come, the Pope 
may be expected to make new moves, and perhaps some 
new Dismarcks and new Washingtons to spring up in the 
old and new corners of the world, 
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RUTHERFORD B. HAYEs. 


The Presidential Candidates and their Chances.— 
The whole country is beginning to feel the agitation of the 
“Fall elections,” and it is next to impossible not to say a 
word or two on the subject. But we will be philosophical, 
not partisan. The biographies of the men whose faces we 
here reproduce have already been written in all the news- 
papers of the country. We shall not repeat the well-worn 
story. Our purpose is to touch only the salient points in the 
character of each, as seen in his face and record, and glance 
at the issues and chances of the coming campaign. After 
repeated studies of these faces separately and arranged side 
by side, the conviction again and again forces itself upon 
one that, physiologically speaking, we have not for many 
years had any Presidential tickets that were half as well 
balanced as these. The faces of the candidates in several 
previous elections will readily occur to the reader; and 
always taking into account the issues at stake, and the 
structure of society at the hour, it will be found that there 
were reasons upon reasons, even speaking physiologi- 
cally, why the winning men should have won. We might 
have to go into invidious distinctions were we to attempt to 
show this in detail. Let the reader muse over it at his or 
her leisure. In the present case, the faces of the candidates 
complement and fill out each other so well that it would be 
difficult to find among our public men four faces that went 
so well together and offered to the American people so fair 
and equal claims for the high honors and trusts of the 
offices of President and Vice-President of the United States. 
No matter how extremely partisan a man may be, a clear 
study of these heads, if he understands heads, will fix this 
conclusion in his mind. And it may be well to add here, 
that these physiological harmonies and balancings are, even 
in the most practical and political matters, of far more vital 





importance than a temporary agreement or non-agreement 
on the financial questions of the hour—the satire of Mr. 
Nast and the arguments of George W. Curtis to the contrary 
notwithstanding. A man can honestly change his financial 
views, as many prominent men are doing all the time; he 
cannot change the bent of his nose, which really shapes the 
record of his life. 

Again, the present positions of the men are all in keeping 
with their past lives and records. They have all honestly 
earned their present prominence, and each pair separately, 
and each man separately, is a true and proper exponent of 
the parties and the peoples behind them. They stand for no 
crotchets or isms, but are worthy representatives of the old 
and new democratic and republican elements in the whole 
country. No one of the four can properly be called a great 
man, but each represents a high order of talent guided to 
success by steady and well-applied industry. 

Mr. Hayes’s is the clearest and pleasantest face of the four. 
He comes from good Scotch and English blood, New Eng- 
landized for a couple of centuries, and then aerated by a 
broader Western atmosphere and life. It is good stock and 
a good record, and his career in Ohio has really been one of 
steady triumph most flattering toa man of his years, or to 
any man. 

Mr. Tilden’s is the strongest, most set and yet most pliable 
and least reliable face of the four. All the lines of the face 
and the entire expression of it mark him as the one man of 
the four who has seen most of life and come nearest to solv- 
ing its mystery to his own satisfaction. It is a smooth, sleek 
sort of face, but its world culture and breadth and power 
command immediate respect. He is eight years Mr. Hayes’s 
senior, and this may be something in his favor as regards 
the settled look of the man, though Mr. Hayes at fifty-four 
may be considered in his best prime and as having some ad- 
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SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


vantage on the side of a buoyant vitality. A thought urges 
itself, just here, that whichever of these two is elected Presi- 
dent it.is to be hoped he will live the term through; for in 
neither case is the candidate for Vice-President as able a 
man as the Presidential candidate of either party. 

Mr. Wheeler has a good, strong head, immense will power, 
but absolutely of very limited breadth and balance, and, with- 
out reference to present men or parties, scarcely the sort of 
man for President of the United States during the next four 
years. Mr. Wheeler admirably supplements Mr. Hayes; 
and the two together look a good deal like victory. 

Mr. Hendricks is weak just where Mr. Wheeler is strong. 
It is really a much better head and a finer nature, with a 
good deal of singleness of heart and aim, apparently fitting 
right into Mr. Tilden’s apparent duplicity; but the upper 
part of Mr. Hendrick’s head is better than the lower. In 
the lines of the mouth there is vacillation, change, the power 
of yielding; and just here is where the Democratic ticket is 
weakened. 

Again, as the candidates are admirably equalled and true 
representatives of the old and new elements of their parties, 
so are the issues well balanced; and it is the only real good, 
square Presidential campaign we have had for a generation 
or more. Previous to the war the Democratic party was 
badly cut up, and previous to that the Republican party had 
only a would-be existence. Since the war the Republicans 
have had it pretty much their own way; and now this much 
should be admitted on all sides, that the issues of the war 
are no longer issues. The Republican party has settled 
them by law to the utmost extent of its power. The ques- 
tions of finance, of civil service, of class legislation and edu- 
cation, and of general industry, are all new, or as good as 





new, and the question to be considered is, which are the 
best and likeliest heads to settle and control them to the best 
welfare of the entire American people ? 


Why not Put it allon Grant ?—The economy of scape- 
goatism is wellnigh universal. Adam blamed it all on Eve; 
and the men have been cowards in that way from those early 
days till now. The trouble to-day is not to account for a 
falling apple, but to untangle the purse-strings of all na- 
tions. It is no mean snarl the world has got into. Excess 
of invention and manufacture have led to over-production 
and the wildest speculation. Instead of enterprise and faith 
we have intrigue and suspicion. The “coal interests,” the 
“iron interests,” the “ general industry” of the world, seems 
breaking up in panic. The failures of strong houses in Eng- 
land, and of weaker ones at home, are rapid and appalling. 
Germany got so much money from France, and felt so gen- 
erally good over her victory, that she went wild with specu- 
lation and rejoicing, and the result is general financial col- 
lapse in what was supposed the best-digesting stomach on the 
planet. Evidently, somebody is to blame. Perhaps American 
extravagance has become infectious and diseased the whole 
world. But everything centres somewhere, and it occurred 
to us that as Grant had been blamed for so many of our 
home troubles, we might saddle upon him the sickness of 
the race. If it coudd be done, an excellent campaign speech 
might he got out of it, and perhaps even the scales of the 
near elections be tilted thereby. 

But, seriously, as though a Republican administration, or 
a Democratic or other Congress were to be blamed for the 
hard times, or could help us much even if they had the will, 
and were as honorable a set of men as they ought to-be! 
France seems the only present exception to the world-wide 
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panic state. France, that was thought almost extinguished 
by her stronger neighbor, has virtually come up, and is the 
most settled financial nation in the modern world to-day. 
The lesson is palpable. France was down, badly whipped 
and filched and humiliated ; but instead of musing and pass- 
ing resolutions, and wasting her time investigating the 
treachery or inefficiency that humiliated her, she settled all 
that as speedily as may be, and went to work, manufactur- 
ing, exporting, taxing; and generally depending, not on 
blatant oratory, but on close-knit, toiling labor, people and 
government together. The statistics of her returns tell the 
whole story, and point an invaluable moral which we need 
not take space or time to explain. 


Tunnelling the English Channel.—There are various 
ways of joining together what nature has put asunder, and 
for a good while now the French and English, who had their 
chalk-line cut by the seas ages before French or English were 
dreamed of, have been trying to join hands across the Chan- 
nel and exchange congratulations in some other way than by 
means of sea-sickness and the general inconveniences of the 
diminutive steamers that for years have been plying between 
the two countries. Those who have experienced the voyage 
can best appreciate the efforts being made to shorten the trip 
and make it pleasanter in every way. It is generally con- 
ceded, that in the old pre-historic days, Great Britain was a 
part of the continent. The cliffs on both sides are of similar 
formation, chalk being the predominating structure, and as 
chalk is comparatively impervious to water, this is held as a 
favorable indication that, as far as the opposition of the waves 
is concerned, the tunnel may go through successfully. The 
point as to whether or not the seas that once cut the channel 
through are still wearing the chalk away, and if so, to what 
extent, how many inches per century for instance, does not 
seem to have been seriously considered. The probable oc- 
currence of fissures in the clay, through which a Niagara or 
two may spurt in upon the tunnellers unawares has been 
seriously thought of, and the probabilities are held as against 
any serious invasion of this sort. The chalk formation on 
each shore is over five hundred feet deep below high-water 
mark, and there is probably a good solid bed of about five 





hundred feet at the bottom of the channel, through which to 
scoop out the proposed railway tube. The intention is to have 
at least two hundred feet of good chalk soil above the sub- 
way, which, if sound, it is calculated will safely support the 
one hundred and eighty feet depth of water above it, and keep 
the skyward side of the tunnel completely dry. For ventila- 
tion while at work, intermediate shafting has been given up, 
and air-pumps are to be used. The model of the tunnel is 
the one designed by M. Thome de Gamond, and shown at 
the Paris Exhibition in 1867 ; the tunnelling machinery to be 
used is the invention of a Mr. Dickinson Brunton, and is 
described as working like an augur, cutting off the chalk in 
slices, which break up and fall upon an endless band com- 
municating with wagons in the rear. It will cut a nine feet 
hole through the clay at the rate of one yard per hour, and it 
is estimated that if a machine is set to work at edch side 
simultaneously, they can meet somewhere about midway in 
the space of two years. It will take about six years’ time and 
four millions pounds of money to complete the undertaking. 
In case of war or any sufficient national cause either country 
may blow its end of the tunnel to Jericho, or shut it, and 
force the world to take to the boats again. 

When in London some years ago, we strolled to the 
Thames Tunnel and descended the long flight of steps to its 
mouth, expecting our curiosity to take us through, but the 
hole looked ominous ; we felt as though the ghosts of all the 
martyrs that had been drowned in the Thames for centuries 
were after us, and struck up for the street again. But a few 
weeks stay in England, flying along the London underground 
railways, and leaving and arriving at the Liverpool stations by 
underground tracks, soon accustoms one to this sort of thing ; 
and if the Atlantic should take frequent notions toward 
dangerous storms, and wrecks increase for awhile, or if we 
should make up our minds that we must make better ocean 
time, it would not much surprise us to hear of some enter- 
prising Old and New England concern attempting to tunnel 
the ocean, and make the trip in about three full days. In 
stead of going around the world in eighty days, we may go 
through it in six by-and-by, and possibly come out at the 
other side, burnt to a cinder; for in going so fast one is sure 
to get scorched now and then. 
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A fac-simile of the ““ Domesday Book’’ of 1080 has been 
printed in Londen. 

“The Farm-Yard Club of Gotham,” by Dr. George B. 
Loring, is announced by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

A “Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers,” 
by T. W. Higginson, will soon be published by Lee & 
Shepard. 


A French medical journal (the Adci//e Médicale) strongly 


Mr. William E. Robinson, of Brooklyn, will shortly pub- 
lish a book on the “ Origin and Source of the American 
People,” in which he will endeavor to show that Irishmen 
and their descendants now form a decided and overwhelm- 
ing majority of our population, and that a large majority of 
the immigrants to this country, prior to the Revolution as 
well as since, were from Ireland; and that the Irish element 
is and has been foremost and truest in the American army 


recommends horseflesh to be used raw therapeutically, and | and navy, in the pulpit, at the bar, on the bench, in medi- 
asserts that it is much more nourishing than either beef, | cine, on the press, on the stage, in art, invention, discovery, 


mutton, or pork. The best hygienic authorities would 
recommend oatmeal instead. 


literature, legislation, commerce, science, music, architecture, 
schools, colleges, and public works. 
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History of the City of New York. Parts I-IV. J/lus- 
trated. By Mrs. MARTHA J. Lams. Mew York and 
Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. Sold only by subscription. 
Histories of the United States and histories of separate 

States, counties, cities and towns, are multiplying on our 

hands very fast in these days. This “ History of the City of 

New York,” by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, is what might be dis- 

tinctively called a popular work. The design of the cover 

is beautiful and attractive, the work is handsomely printed 
on fine, toned paper, and the illustrations of old places, cos- 
tumes, prominent events and noted people are well chosen 
and well executed, and the first-page engraving of Manhattan 

Island as it was in its primeval solitude is happily conceived 

and very creditably done. Of the literary merits of the pro- 

duction it will be more in keeping to speak when the work 
is further along. Meantime it may be said that Mrs. Martha 

J. Lamb gives abundant evidence of having worked indus- 

triously at her task, and the publishers deserve credit for 

having brought out her work in such an attractive style. 
Mrs. Lamb is a member of the New York Historical So- 

ciety, and we learn from the publishers that the preparation 
of this work has occupied a period of over ten years. “In 
scope” it is claimed to be “ a complete literary picture of the 
rise and progress of our great American metropolis,” to 
which last expression the Philadelphia Press, in its notice of 
the work, takes umbrage, and says: “ This assumption that 
New York is the metropolis of the United States is incorrect. 
It is a fine city, not nearly as large as Philadelphia, nor, were 
the census fairly taken, so as to include only those who live 
on what was the island of Manhattan, is its actual population 
equal to that of our great Centennial City.” All of which, 
when carefully sifted, should teach editors and authors and 
publishers to be careful in their assertions regarding such 
things. 


Essays, First and Second Series, and, Representative 
Men. Sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON. New and Revised 
Edition. Boston: Fames R. Osgood & Co. 

It is an old treasure-house of rarest gems, reset in a man- 
ner well becoming the Boston publishers. Were we to 
speak as we feel of the absoluteness of Emerson’s headship 
in American literature we should appear extravagant to 
many readers of this magazine. Every page is full of the 
finest wisdom of the race up to this hour. There are limita- 
tions to this Concord philosopher as to each human soul. 
There are certain apparently strained ways of expression. 
But why carp at the inevitable? If it is light we are after, 
and a superior guide, and light the clearest and purest, let us 
read these volumes again and again for that, and not to pick 
holes in the sun, Were we to attempt a review of each chap- 
ter and subject, quoting at the dictates of our inclination, we 
should quote page after page till our readers had the whole 
of it in the magazine instead of feeling their need of the 
books themselves. The subjects of these Essays are all in- 
teresting, radial, of universal bearings; but it is the man and 
the purity and simplicity of his relationships with nature, 
and the boldness and lucidness of his utterance of universal 
liws of thought, of being, of life, that are all-captivating to 
mature, thinking souls. To those of our readers who have 
not yet familiarized themselves with Emerson’s works we 





say, do not any longer deprive yourselves of one of the rarest 
enjoyments of your lives. And to those who have read him 
but do not own his works, we would most heartily commend 
this latest edition, now being published by Messrs. Osgood 
& Co. For sale in Philadelphia by Messrs. Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger. 


Bibliotheca Americana. Catalogue of a Valuable Collec- 
tion of Books and Pamphlets relating to America. Cin- 
cinnati; Robert Clarke & Co. 

It is a compilation that all classes of book-buyers will find 
it to their advantage to refer to. It comprises a large class 
of very valuable works, and the entire plan and aim of it 
are clearly indicative of the enterprise of its publishers. 


Magee’s Centennial Guide to Philadelphia. 

We have on a previous occasion had the pleasure of call- 
ing the attention of our readers to the unusual merits of this 
little work. It seems really to have caught the true Centen- 
nial spirit, and is very full in its record of such places and 
events as visitors to Philadelphia will care most to read about. 


The Lynn (English) Advertiser finds that the learned 
authors in the British Museum "re a very shabby, dirty set ; 
that while they are celebrated in name all over the world 
they do not comb their hair nor spend £10—the price of a 
magazine article—on their clothes during the whole year; 
that they are bald, and that they stoop, and, in short, that 
they are not pretty to look at and are poorly paid. Exactly 
so; the last reason accounts for it all. Add to this, they are 
so absorbed in work that they think little of externals. But 
when we hear that “Tommy make Room for your Uncle” 
gains two thousand pounds, of which the author’s share is 
two; that the copyright of “ Slap-bang, Here we are Again” 
is worth quite as much, ninety thousand copies of the song, 
at a huge profit, having been sold, and that the poet is amply 
paid, let us say, by thirty shillings—we may imagine that 
higher works return less profit to the publishers and often- 
times nothing to the writers. The fact is, the trade of 
authorship depends upon the exertions of one man who 
pockets one pay—that which he earns; while in a trade, or 
even a profession, a man can direct into his pocket—and 
rightly so—a portion of that of others. In fact—in spite of 
Lord Macaulay; Dickens, with his wondrous fertility, and 
his business aptitude, and Daniel Deronda and its price, 
which is said to have been ten thousand pounds (and it is 
added the returns prove it cheap at the money)—authorship 
is a miserable trade to the many and gainful only to the few, 
One might add: Like most other trades. 


Terrestrial Life.—Professor P. G. Tait, of the University 
of Edinburgh, in his lectures on recent advances in physical 
science, lately published, considers the question how long 


life has been possible on the earth. He concludes that ten 
millions of years is “the utmost that can be allowed from 
the physical point of view for all the changes that have 
taken place on the earth’s surface since vegetable life if the 
lowest known form was capable of existing there.”” Opposed 
to this is the view of the most eminent modern geologists, 
that at least three hundred millions of years have passed 
away since terrestrial life began. 
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The Centennial City—In our MEMORANDA in the 
June MONTHLY, page 460, we allude to the Academy of 
Fine Arts and the Academy of Natural Sciences, as “ im- 
portant accessories to the education and culture of the people 
after they have passed the school period.’’ We propose now 
briefly to sketch these very valuable institutions, their pur- 
poses and useful and prosperous career, giving accurate 
wood-cuts of their new buildings: 

As early as 1803 the artists and art patrons of Philadelphia 
saw the need of an institution to promote the higher culture 
of the people by fostering and refining the 
public taste for works of true art, and at 
the same time to cultivate and encourage 
American genius, and enable it to devel- 
ope in the study of the works of masters 
in painting and sculpture; the first aim to 
be attained by founding a first-class gallery 
easily accessible to the p@pple, and the 
second by providing the best specimens 
and models of fine art and securing ca- 
pable instructors in the principles and prac- 
tice of art. In 18a5 a meeting was called 
in Independence Hall, where seventy-one 
gentlemen met and completed the organi- 
zation of the Academy of Fine Arts; a 
suitable building was immediately erected 
on Chestnut street midway between Tenth 
and Eleventh streets; early in 1807 a 
charter was obtained from the Legislature, 
and in 1811 the Academy gave its first for- 
mal exhibition, comprising more than five hundred works in 
painting and sculpture, by both American and foreign artists. 
A large proportion of the exhibits at this initial exhibition 
was of high character, and the institution was from that 
time regarded as an isvnor to our city. It is remarkworthy 
that a majority of the seventy-one original members were 
lawyers, and ever since the bar has furnished a liberal pro- 
portion of the intelligent members and supporters of the 
Academy. In 1845 the Academy met with a severe loss in 
the burning of their building with niany choice and rare 
works of art, among them “the Roman Daughter,” an 
original Murillo, and a fine gallery of casts from the antique. 
Immediately a new edifice on a larger scale and largely fire- 
proof was built on the old site. The steady progress of the 
Academy and many additions to its treasures necessitated 
repeated extensions of the building, until every foot of avail- 
able ground was covered, and at last it became imperatively 
necessary to procure a new site and erect a building com- 
mensurate with the requirements of the flourishing and valu- 
able institution. 

In 1868 the lot on the southwest corner of Broad and 
Cherry streets, having a front of one hundred feet on Broad, 
and a depth of two hundred and fifty-eight feet on Cherry 
street, was purchased; upon this lot has been erected the 
edifice shown in our engraving. The style of architecture 








appears to baffle critics; one calls it ornamented Gothic; 
another, modified Gothic; another nearly touches correctness 
in calling it “ Byzantine or Venetian ;” perhaps we may come 
still nearer the truth in designating it as a combination or 
patchwork style; we doubt if any known epithet would con- 
vey to one who has not seen it a conception of the marvelous 
incongruities that go to make up the showy exterior of the new 
Academy of Fine Arts—the architect has shown himself a uni- 
versal genius in architectural art, and appears to have heen so 
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not choose any one; though he affords a suspicion that he pre- 
fers the Venetian, he no sooner starts on that style than he 
appears to repent his choice, and modifies until the style 
loses its right to that class designation. But, when we once 
have passed the impending triple-arch, and gotten within the 
building we forget and forgive the absurdities of the exterior 
in admiration of the perfect and exact fitness of every part of 
the interior for its specific purpose ; indeed, the interior leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of modification or change. 
The first story, devoted chiefly to educational purposes, 
includes a lecture-room forty by sixty feet; a life-class room 
forty feet square, with studio for drapery and still-life; a 
a modelling-room, a library and print-room twenty-four by 
fifty-four feet; the directors’-room, and five galleries of casts 
from the antique, averaging more than thirty feet in width 
each. The exhibition galleries occupy the upper floor, and 
are admirably planned, finished and decorated, while the 
light is ample and its supply well managed according to the 
special requirements of the works exhibited. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences, now one of the most 
prosperous and useful institutions in Philadelphia or Penn- 
sylvania, and of its class in the United States, had an 
exceedingly small beginning: in January, 1812, seven gentle- 
men of scientific tastes and culture, met casually and, after a 
friendly conversation upon scientific topics, formed themselves 
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into a scientific association; at the first inception, there was 
no thought of founding an institution for the public weal—it 
was simply a society for mutual improvement in congenial 
studies that these seven scientists contemplated, and it was 
not until 1817 that they and others determined to found the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and to that end obtained a 
charter from the Legislature. A building was secured on 
Second street, and the nucleus of a museum and library 
formed; then a laboratory and requisite apparatus were 
procured. The Academy moved in quest of more room to a 
building on Arch street, and later to the northeast corner of 
Twelfth and George (Sansom) streets, and in 1842, built a 
two-story edifice for themselves at the northwest corner of 
Broad and Sansom streets, which soon became too small for 
them and a third story was added, 

Soon, even this enlarged building 

was found far too small, and the 

management found much difficulty 

in disposing to advantage of their 

grand and rapidly-increasing col- 

lection of scientific specimens and 

books, on account of inadequate 

space; after suffering much in- 

convenience for years, it was de- 

cided to procure a new location 

and erect a building, at once 

larger, better adapted to their 

plans and purposes, and more 

ornate. A fine property on the 

southwest corner of Race and 

Nineteenth ‘streets, facing Logan 

Square, was accordingly purchased 

and upon it a large, appropriate 

and exceedingly elegant edifice 

has been built. It is a fire-proof 

building, of Collegiate Gothic ar- 

chitecture with no deviations to 

mar the harmony and unity of its style. The outer facing of 
the walls is of rich green serpentine-stone, and the openings 
are neatly trimmed with Ohio sandstone. The building is not 
merely handsome externally and internally, but is well planned | 
for its various purposes, comprising a lecture-room ; a labora- 
tory, equipped with suitable apparatus of the most approved 
kinds; a reading-room, supplied with all the valuable scien- 
tific periodicals of the world; a grand library, with more than 
thirty thousand standard volumes on science and correlative 
topics, and well arranged museum rooms, with cabinets and 
cases full of invaluable treasures in all departments of Natural 
Science; ebesides these, there are workshops, committee- 
rooms, study-rooms, apartments wherein artists and others 
may copy specimen objects, and a room or rooms for every 
use legitimately connected with scientific study, research, 
etc. The museum is second to none, in this country at least, | 
in the number or character of its specimens and objects, and | 
the library is equally full and excellent. 

We have earlier in these MEMORANDA mentioned the | 
American Philosophical Society as one of the monuments of | 
Benjamin Franklin’s learning and his noble efforts to diffuse | 
learning among the people. In 1727 the Doctor called | 
together a number of friends of kindred or similar tastes, 








and they formed the famous “ Junto,”’ which was restricted 
to twelve members. In 1743, at his suggestion, this select 
conclave was expanded into a society “for the promotion of 
useful knowledge in the British Provinces of North America,” 
and this society was called the American Philosophical 
Society. In 1750 a society was organized for * the discussion 
of natural history, philosophy, science, and morals ;” this was 
called the American Society for Promoting Useful Know- 
ledge. In 1767, the Philosophical Society had declined 
until it had but six members, and the second Society was 
likewise in a bad way; at last wise counsels prevailed, 
rivalry was set aside and the two coalesced in 1769, under 
the title of the American Philosophical Society, held at 
Philadelphia, for Promoting Useful Knowledge, and thence- 
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onwards the Society was successful. It has a Hall on Fifth 
street adjoining the Mayor’s office on the south, and within 


| Independence Square; the lot was presented by the State to 


the Society in 1785, and the plain brick structure still standing 
was built in 1787-89. Among the successive Presidents we 
find the names of Benjamin Franklin, David Rittenhouse, 
Thomas Jefferson, Professor Caspar Wistar, Professor Robert 
Patterson, Chief-Justice William Tilghman, etc. 

The Franklin Institute was organized in 1824, and in- 
corporated March 3oth of that year, its object being “the 
promotion and encouragement of manufactures and the 
mechanic and useful arts by popular lectures, the formation 
of a library, with a cabinet of models and minerals, offering 
premiums on all subjects deemed worthy of encouragement, 
and by examining all inventions submitted to them.” The 
Fournal of the Franklin Institute is the oldest publication 
of its kind in America and has always stood deservedly very 
high as an authority in matters relating to the mechanic 
arts. The Institution is, and has been since its commence- 
ment, one of the most estimable institutions of the country, 
and has well earned its great success by its noble achieve- 
ments. Its exhibitions are ever immensely popular, its 
premiums highly prized, and the lectures delivered under its 
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auspices having always been by gentlemen of unquestioned 
ability, masters of their respective subjects, have ever at- 
tracted full audiences and won unqualified commendation 
from the press and people. 

Besides these leading institutions for fostering and pro- 
moting the Fine Arts, Science and the Mechanic Arts, 
Philadelphia possesses many private art galleries of great 
merit and value, and numerous organizations specially devoted 
to the higher departments of study and culture. The En- 
tomolcgical Society, for instance, organized in 1862, has a 
fine collection and a large, well-selected library, the latter 
said to be the largest and best of its class in the United 
States, and the Wagner Institute has a valuable library and 
cabinets of minerals, etc., and a costly and complete scientific 
and philosophical equipment in the way of apparatus, etc. 


Glances at the Exhibition.—As the cool autumn days 
come and go, the crowds at the Centennial grounds and 
buildings visibly increase, and there seems to be more snap 
and enjoyment in the eyes of the visitors, The languid, 
weary expression, caused by the unmerciful heat of the ever- 
to-be-remembered Centennial summer, has vanished. In its 
place are eager, vivid glances, a quicker step, and a clearer, 
larger comprehension of what the great show really has to 
offer the pilgrims of liberty who are visiting it from all parts 
of our country. The proportion of foreign visitors is unex- 
pectedly small, but New England and the West particularly, 
as well as the Middle States are literally pouring the masses 
of their people into the Centennial grounds during the month 
of September now passing. Ninety per cent. of those that 
come are learners, people of limited culture, to whom the Ex- 
hibition is above all things a vast and new surprise. The 
most singular and amusing blunders are made, particularly in 
the art buildings which we are to glance at in this number. 
Plaster is taken for marble, and marble for plaster. Nude 
paintings and statuary, at first slightly peeped at as it were 
over the shoulder, are, on a second or third visit, looked 
over, studied, and their anatomical merits and demerits, the 
correctness and incorrectness of drawing, perspective, color- 
ing and shading, all discussed by couples and groups of minors 
and adults with the utmost zest and evident enjoyment. 
Following the general order of our last month’s exposition 
notes, and taking comparatively the least important building 
first, the structure that comes before us in the group of art 
buildings is the Photographic Hall. It is certain that you 
will not visit it first unless you are a photographer by pro- 
fession, and probably not then. We studied the Memorial 
Hall and the art annex a half a dozen times before looking at 
the photographs; but repeated visits since have well repaid 
the time given to the enjoyment of this part of the Exhi- 
bition. On entering the building at the west end, keep to 
the right, and go through it by the same plan that we sug- 
gested for the Main Building. Immediately on entering, the 
eye is gratified by the quiet and superb landscape photographs 
in the department of Great Britain, The tone is as good as 
the simple impression of light can make it perhaps, and the 
picture of a huge old English oak tree as natural and charac- 
teristic as could be desired. There is a sort of set primness 
in the English photographs of persons which is not so grati- 
fying. The exhibit of Canada, the next in order, is by no 


































































































means next in merit, but is coarse, bare and barren as com- 
pared with the work of the mother country, Just a few steps 
around the next screen, and German pictures seem to say to 
you at your first glance: “We are as good as the best work 
yet done in this line ;” and the impression holds to you. 
Special note should be made of the exhibit of J. C. Schaar- 
kovehter, of Berlin. The work in this frame has a softer 
finish, a finer tone, is richer, has more depth, and is more 
natural than most work here or elsewhere. We should call 
it the perfection of the art up to the present time. There is 
some exquisite and fine work in the French exhibit; clear 
and strong, expressive, but too mechanical, fanciful and un- 
natural. The positions are stiff and set, and the pictures 
seem to stare at you as if they were not quite comfortable, 
and there is a sinister look about most of them® It is the 
same old story of the nose on the face. It is fine, but under 
the dominion of the milliner’s fancy. In the Austrian ex- 
hibit there are a few strong pictures, but the tone is too prc- 
nounced, It is German nature a little awkward yet, without 
the best German culture. Brazilian photography is very 

plain and ordinary—about fourth-rate, as compared with the 
best. Nor is there anything remarkable in the exhibit of 

Sweden. In the South American exhibit of Uruguay, from 
the city of Montevideo, is some excellent colored photo- 

graphic work, as good as any,in the building. It is positive 

and clear art, and the hand that did it deserves much praise. 
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Russia approaches nearest to Germany in the style and man- 
ner of its photography. It is not quite so soft and rich as the 
German work, but has a force and strength that are peculiarly 
its own. 

Following the course indicated, American photographic 
work starts with and is well represented by Bacharach & Bro., 
of Baltimore, Md. The pictures indicate crisp, bold, fine and 
feeling work; a nervous, sensitive, appreciative touch and a 
real and worthy ambition to excel. Next, J. H. Folsom, of 
Danbury, Connecticut, has some very creditable and excellent 
pictures. Beside and in contrast with these two, some Wes- 
tern photography from Ohio looks very poor and plain. But 
one can’t expect to yet the best apples and the best photo- 
graphs from the same State; and of the two we decidedly 
prefer the former. Ohio excels in Agricultural Hall; but of 
this in our next. J. M. Black & Co., of Boston, have some 
superior Arctic views, evidently taken with a good deal of 
taste and skill and care. Howell, of New York City, exhi- 
bits some fine work, clear and splendid; one large colored 
photograph of a lady being worthy of special mention 
as the best of its kind we remember to have seen. John 
Reid, of Paterson, New Jersey, has some clear, good pic- 
tures of bridges and bridge-work, well taken and well 
set. Now, at the east end of the building, north side, re- 
turning, some very large and bold pictures, plain solar prints, 
exhibited by Charles Paxon & Brothers, of New York, seem 
to suggest possible forces and uses for photography which we 
are at a loss to name; but the pictures strike one as with the 
force of a new truth or revelation. Mosher, of Chicago, dis- 
plays some splendid work. The positions are exceptionally 
good, expressions natural, and the total finish of the work 
enjoyable and fuil of merit and good artistic feeling. There 
are several good pictures in the exhibit of Allen & Rowell, 
of Boston; but each one seems to have a consequential air 
about it in the individual countenance and in the work of 
the photographer. It is a pity people can’t be smart, and 
take to it naturally as a bird does to its beauty: but these 
characteristic Boston pictures have a painful and yet quite 
an amusing look of a sort of suppressed consciousness that 
they are a good deal smarter than their neighbors, and the 
artist seems to have flattered this inexcusable, petty and pam- 
pered vanity; and as position and expression are half the 
battle in photographic work, these little infelicities detract 
in no small measure from the otherwise commendable exhibit 
of this Boston firm. 

Saroney, of New York, of course has some very beautiful 
work, though the large charcoal sketches in a measure dis- 
tract the attention of the visitors from the photographic art pure 
and simple; but the exhibit as a whole displays rare skill in 
the line which has clearly made Saroney’s name famous all 
over this country. Rocher, of Chicago, exhibits several very 
good pictures. In fact, we are not sure but Chicago outshines 
Boston in the art of photography. Broadbent & Phillips, of 
Philadelphia, well sustain the fixed reputation of this house 
for first-class workmanship and excellent taste in all the 
finer lines of popular photography. The well-known Phila- 
delphia house of Gutekunst has a rich exhibit, equaling the 
very best American work, and approaching very nearly the 
tone and style of the German and English pictures, with per- 
haps a freedom of expresion peculiar to the American cha- 





racter. 


Gutekunst’s views of scenery on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are fine specimens of the photographic art, and are 
thoroughly enjoyable as pictures for the walls of the parlor 


or sitting-room, They suggest chat and travel and all the 
energies of modern life; are, in a word, full of entertain- 
ment and many pleasant hours. Kent, of Rochester, New 
York, displays some solid and superior work, perhaps the 
best in the Hall outside the few great leading cities. Ryder, 
of Cleveland, exhibits many striking features, chiefly of no- 
table or peculiar persons. The tone is a little hard, but the 
expression is full, free and bold. Schreiber & Sons, of Phi- 
ladelphia, exhibit mainly photographs of animals, and show 
a marked skill in this line of production. It never struck us 
until we looked at Mr. William Curtis Taylor’s work, here 
in the Photographic Hall, side by side with other work, how 
in the department of photography, as in all other vocations, 
the effort to please the popular taste vitiates any high aims, 
artistic or other. Mr. Taylor’s pictures are what might be 
called pretty and attractive. We have often admired them 
in the show-cases on Chestnut street; but the popular aim 
has rubbed off the purest art, and the pictures of this exhibit 
look stiff and fixed up as compared with the best work of 
Philadelphia and other leading cities. Bradley & Rulofson, 
of San Francisco, California, present some very superior 
work, equal to the best in the Hall. Their landscape views 
in the Rocky Mountain region, the noted Mirror Lake, and 
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others, are superb. Brady’s pictures are very clear and | and the “ Forced Prayer,” are all cute as they could be, well 
strong, but not so soft and rich as some others, and give one | cut, and immensely popular with the ladies and children. 
the impression that they were taken in an unnecessary glare | “The Medea,” to the left of the rotunda, is most chaste and 


of light. Wenderoth & Co., of Philadelphia, have a fine 
exhibit, certainly among the two or three best displays 
from Philadelphia, but with a tendency to popular work 
about it. 

Having in the LITERARY AND ART-MEMORANDA of the 
of the September number of this magazine made special 
allusion to some of the prominent art subjects in Memorial 


beautiful, the thonght of it as pure as the marble, and the 
figure superb. Still to the left, in one of the pannellings of 
the rotunda, is a fine portrait of Washington, by Stuart, 
painted from life. It is a stately affair. The coloring and 
tone and style are all thoroughly Stuartish and unobjection- 
able; but this picture, like most other likenesses of the first 
President, is stiff to a painful degree. We cannot get away 
Hall, we shall aim to pass these in the present notice. Nor | from the impression that Washington had touches of nature 
shall we take space in all cases to name the artists of the | to him and in him which this and the usual pictures of him 
works here mentioned. The Catalogue will suffice for this; | fail to reveal. We give herewith a cut of Rogers’s “ Wash- 
and we shall devote the brief space left to , ington.” The first time we saw the Rogers 
calling attention to some leading features 4 model it struck us that his quick genius 
in the works noticed, usually mentioning had caught the real soul of our hero, 
nationality and locality of the same. while most artists, before and since, have 
On getting in by the Main entrance, on fi ‘ simply produced more or less vapid pic- 
the south side of Memorial Hall, one is i z tures of the mere face of the man. 
immediately attracted by a fine piece on s But limitation of space will confine our 
Italian sculpture representing Michael An- remarks in this number to a few other 
gelo as he was in his young manhood, Sa ; statues only. Notices of paintings must 
with close-knit, delicate, fine, free carving ; Py 4 wait a month. In the Italian department 
the face of Michael Angelo that is known é A of the annex there is a perfect forest of 
to the world, old, wrinkled, and care- p , white arms and limbs. Most of the work, 
worn, with all the deep-cut lines of a life i ih J yy however, is tame and fanciful. The re- 
of burning genius engraved therein. It is presentation of “Lucifer,” in the left 
a happy conception, the happiest piece of } wing of the large south room of the an- 
Italian work in the Exhibition. The , i nex, is a powerful and vivid piece of work. 
young sculptor leans over and views his ==. : One should not, however, speak of the sculp- 
work without emotion; and on the face of : \ = ture of the Exhibition without commend- 
the old man isa sense of sad, sharp hu- = ing.the Castellani collection in one of the 
mor, which seems to say, “To this old = fe ie =: small rooms on the north side of Memo- 
favor must that young life and beauty = DS f.. 2 3 rial Hall. Here is settled life and power. 
come.” One of the very strongest pieces } == Art that meant, and still means truth of 
of marble work in the Exhibition is that : = man and nature. There is more peace, 
which occupies the left centre space of GEORGE WASHINGTON. and more energy in some of those ex- 
this main vestibule; the Daughter of Zion humed heads than in whole rooms full of 
mourning the fate and fall of Jerusalem. The quiet indig- | much modern work, and the relics here are worthy of notice. 
nation and scorn of the best of the Hebrew race have settled Special mention should be made of the Rogers group in 
about those white, marble lips; and, were there the slightest | the west hallway of the Annex. In popularizing the work 
hope, there is power enough in those prostrate and protesting | of the sculptor, Rogers has not lowered the tone of art. On 
hands, once raised, to crush the conquerors at a blow. It is | the contrary each group and figure is full of the best and 
a noble conception nobly wrought into the white marble, | truest work, brimful of feeling, and when desired of the 
and the whiter thought of the world. The tall Indian- | raciest humor. We reproduce a couple of his gems to light 
looking statue of “ Arontes, shooting Camilla,” placed near | up these notes of ours. 
the north side of the vestibule, to the right, is full of a fine Mr. Rogers has really displayed more originality and 
action, and gives real artistic life to that part of the Exhibi- | versatility of genius than any other American who has 
tion. He took good aim and shot her, as one would judge | adopted the art of sculpture as a profession. While his 
from the looks of him, and then was sorry for it, as a man | work is homely, that is, native, it is fresh and vivid. But 
always is when he hurts a woman by word or deed. That | we shall have something more special to say of him soon. 
spread-eagle, flashy, plaster affair of “ Washington and the | A bronze statue of a negro, in the north hallway of Memo- 
Vulture” is wild and absurd, the general verdict being quick | rial Hall, shaking the chains off from his hands, and ex- 
to this effect. The clay group in the centre of the rotunda, | ulting over the Emancipation Proclamation, is a good deal 
typical of the onward march of civilization, designed and | looked at, and is a forcible piece of work, expressive of 
modeled by the Doulton Works, Lambeth, England, is har- | feelings which the Africans were supposed to possess at 
monious, and admirably expressive of a truth of history. In | least for an hour. There is a wild, devout sort of gladness 
this vicinity, the little marble groups and statues of “Cain | in the face. But even liberated slaves cannot be all the 
and Abel,” typical of the loves and hates of life; “ Affec- | while rejoicing. There is much other work in the world, 
tion and Envy ;” “ Study and Work ;” “ The Wrong Blow,” | even for these. 








